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Since each passing day seems to bring us closer to some 
climax of the Berlin crisis—which at the very least involves 
the fate of an entire city—the story below may appear of 
little importance, perhaps even somewhat trivial. It con- 
cerns the fate of only one man who was merely a visitor 
in the city. Yet in many ways it points up the larger issues 
of the Berlin question. 

On Friday, June 23, a cable arrived in this office from 
Werner Thoennessen of the West German Metal Workers 
Federation, located at Frankfurt am Main. It read as follows: 
“Heinz Brandt, 52 years old, father of three small children, 
persecuted under the Nazis, refugee from the East Zone. 
since then editor of Federation’s newspaper, Metall, was 
abducted by the Communist secret police while on business 
in Berlin. The East Zone has acknowledged the ‘arrest.’ 
We ask you to initiate an international protest action.” 

Since we had never heard of Heinz Brandt and had not 
seen any mention of the incident anywhere in the press here. 
we queried several of our correspondents in Berlin and West 
Germany for details. It developed that Brandt was born 
in Poznan on August 16, 1909. In 1928 he moved to Berlin. 
where he studied economics for two years, and a year later 
he joined the German Communist party. Brandt was first 
imprisoned for illegal activity in 1933. After his release he 
resumed his underground anti-Nazi work. In 1935 he was 
sentenced to six years, which he served in Luckau, Branden- 
burg and the Sachsenhausen concentration camp. He was 
interned in Auschwitz from 1942 to January 1945, then was 
shifted to Buchenwald where he was liberated by United 
States soldiers in April. 








From July to November of that year Brandt served in 
the Berlin city administration. In December he became 
Communist Party Secretary for East Berlin, a post he held 
until he was removed for opposition in August 1954, He 
spent the next four years with Die Wirtschaft, an East Ber. 
lin publishing house. Finally, in 1959, Brandt defected to 
the West where he was recognized as a political refugee. 
Shortly afterward he joined the staff of Metall. 

At the time of his disappearance on June 16, Brandt was 
on one of his rare visits to West Berlin to cover a union 
congress being held there. Late in the afternoon he visited 
a friend from Paris who was in Berlin; however, he failed 
to show up that night at the home of a friend with whom 
he had planned to stay. 

Several days later the East German news agency, ADN, 
announced that “Brandt was arrested in Potsdam District 
on Saturday June 17 while carrying out orders for a Western 
secret service.” But his friends are convinced that he never 
went near the Potsdam District, and that he was kidnapped 
solely because he was one of the highest ranking former 
East German Communist functionaries in the West. 

We think that the story of Brandt’s abduction, which 
represents a gross violation of civil liberties in West Berlin, 
should be widely circulated. We also think that those reading 
this page who are in a position to raise their voices in effec: 
tive protest, e.g., the officers of the United Steelworkers of 
America, might well consider doing so. 


Our cover this week, and the illustrations accompanying 
Paul Jacobs’ article on page 12, are by Greenfield. 
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Kennedy’s Foreign Policy 





Failure and Challenge 


FTER FIVE months in office, the 
Kennedy Administration can- 
not boast of anything that can be 
called a success in foreign policy. 
But it has registered two glaring de- 
feats: the Cuban disaster and the 
Communist conquest of Laos, Conse- 
quently, there is a general disen- 
chantment with the Administration. 
The Republican opposition is natu- 
rally, and one might say profes- 
sionally, disenchanted and advocates 
“strong action” after the model of 
what President Eisenhower did in 
Lebanon and Guatemala. The Demo- 
crats are disenchanted because ll 
that was wrong with U.S. foreign 
policy has not been set right since 
January 20, as they thought it would 
be. Most significant, the Adminis- 
tration is disenchanted with itself; it 
has come to recognize that intelli- 
gence and initiative are not enough 
to vouchsafe success in foreign poli- 
cy. Quite a number of Hamlets must 
have walked the battlements of the 
White House in recent nights, de- 
hating with themselves the relation 
between thought and action. 

Two strands can be distinguished 
in this negative attitude toward the 
Administration’s foreign policy: One 
is rooted in the psychology of the 
public, the other stems from actual 
deficiencies of Kennedy’s policy. We 
all share to some degree the ineradi- 
cable tendency to expect immediately 
from a new administration all the 
achievements which we hoped for in 
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By Hans J. Morgenthau 


vain from its predecessor, We expect 
dramatic and spectacular reversals of 
fortune. These expectations are bound 
to be disappointed, However unwise 
and unsuccessful the preceding Ad- 
ministration may have been, and 
however wise the new one may be, 
the very vices and failures of its 
predecessor put strict limits upon its 
freedom of action. 

An even more important considera- 
tion is the policies of other nations 
that limit a new administration’s 
freedom of action. As long as Khrush- 
chev insists upon a Soviet veto on 
the political decisions of interna- 
tional organizations, the disarma- 
ment policies of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration must remain a dead- 
letter. As long as President de Gaulle 
seeks an independent position for 
France within Europe and an inde- 
pendent position for Europe, under 
French leadership, within the At- 
lantic Alliance, it will remain impos- 
sible for the Kennedy Administration 
to do what it wants to do, e.g., to 
strengthen the Atlantic Alliance. 

Furthermore, insofar as a new ad- 
ministration has the freedom to start 
new policies and makes use of it, the 
results of those new policies are not 
likely to be visible at once. The Ken- 
nedy Administration, for example, 
has embarked upon a new policy of 
foreign aid, derived from what ap- 
pears to be a sound philosophy of 
the conditions and purposes of 
foreign aid. It will take some time 
for this new policy to filter down 
through the ranks of the officials in 
the field, if it ever does, Most of 
these officials have operated on cer- 
tain primitive assumptions, deeply 


ingrained in the folklore of Ameri- 
can politics, about the relations be- 
tween foreign aid and economic de- 
velopment, economic development 
and social stability, social stability 
and democracy, democracy and a 
peaceful foreign policy. They are 
not likely to have been selected for 
their political 
manipulative skills, Yet even after 
they have learned how to translate 
the new philosophy into effective ac- 
tion, it may take years for the re- 
sults of the new policy to show. 

Our disenchantment is also nour- 
ished by the nature of the tasks 
which it has fallen to the Kennedy 
Administration to perform. One of 
these tasks is the liquidation of over- 
extended commitments. That is to 
say, the United States, if it does not 
want to risk war in the defense of 
indefensible and at best non-essential 
positions, must retreat from these 
positions. It has already retreated 
from Laos and has been trying, at 
this writing unsuccessfully, to obtain 
the cooperation of the Communist 
powers in covering up that retreat. 
It may soon be faced with a similar 
choice in South Vietnam. 

But the American people are ut- 
terly unprepared for these retreats. 
As concerns American power vis-d- 
vis the power of other nations, they 
are living in a dream world which 
antedates the atomic age, especially 
in its bipolar quality. In that dream 
world the U.S. need only use its 
strength to get what it wants. 

It is the misfortune of the Kennedy 
Administration that it has assumed 
office at a moment when the veil 
which had hidden an obstreperous 


sophistication and 








and dangerous world from the eyes 
of America has worn thin enough to 
show at least some of the contours 
of a disturbing reality. The reassur- 
ing slogans which for eight long 
years we had taken 
reality have now started to clash 
openly with the facts of life. 

Since nobody in authority has yet 
told the American people what the 
facts of life are, the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration is widely suspected of 


to describe 


weakness in the face of Communist 
aggression because it is not living 
up to the slogans it has not dared 
repudiate. The people are disenchant- 
ed with the Kennedy Administration 
for what 
expected to do, but was incapable 
of doing in view of the objective 


its failure to do it was 


circumstances. What is worthy of 
blame here is the people’s judgment. 
not the Government’s actions. 


OWEVER, the Administration is 
rl also being blamed deservedly 
for failures of commission and 
omission. Its outstanding failure of 
commission is, of course, the in- 
vasion of Cuba. What has shocked 
our sensibilities was not so much 
that the Administration tried to in- 
tervene in Cuba by force of arms 
or that the intervention failed; we 
were shocked by the manner in which 
it failed. It is that manner, the in- 
credible folly of the whole thing. 
that points to actual weaknesses in 


the 


foreign policy. These weaknesses are 


Administration’s conduct of 
conceptual, organizational and intel- 
lectual. 

In Cuba, the Ad- 
ministration has operated with an 
outdated concept of revolution. When 


as elsewhere. 


it staged the invasion of Cuba, it 
thought the Cuban people would rise 
up against Fidel Castro. It assumed 
that the Castro revolution was not 
a genuine popular revolution or, if 
it once was, it is no longer. The 
people, it was reasoned, are anti- 
Communist by nature and if they 
live under a pro-Communist govern- 
ment, it must be under duress. 
Thus the overthrow of the Com- 


munist governments of Russia and 
China has been predicted and ex- 
pected time and again. And when 
countries such as Laos and Cuba go 
Communist, or are in danger of 
doing so, as is South Vietnam, it can 
only be through foreign intervention 
and not through popular consent. All 
that is needed, then, is military in- 
tervention to free an _ unwilling 
people from Communist domination. 
Since the Communists are gaining 
control through guerrilla warfare, we 
must reply in kind. The Administra- 
tion is therefore emphasizing what it 
calls “paramilitary operations.” 

But the modern totalitarian re- 
gimes, fascist and Communist, have 
not been imposed by a tyrannical 
minority upon an unwilling popula- 
tion. True, the Franco regime came 
to power on the bayonets of Nazi 
Germany, and the satellite regimes of 
Eastern Europe came to power on 
the bayonets of the Red Army. 
Otherwise, the 
totalitarian regimes have come to 
power and maintained their rule with 
the support of populations willing 
to sacrifice individual freedom and 


however, modern 


self-government, actual or potential, 
for order and what they consider 
to be social justice. Such regimes 
cannot be overthrown by counter- 
revolutionary invasions, but only by 
the vision of a realizable social order 
superior to the status quo. 

Where guerrilla warfare is an in- 
strument of foreign invasion, as it 
was in Greece and Malaya, it can 
in kind. But 
where guerrilla warfare is to some 
the 


revolution, as it was in Cuba and 


indeed be countered 


extent spearhead of popular 
is today in South Vietnam, counter- 
guerrilla warfare, operating in hostile 
territory without a popular base, 
must fail. The Administration, by 
seeming to look to counter-guerrilla 
warfare as its main answer to Com- 
munist revolution, falls into the trap 
of assuming that what works well 
for the Communists must work equal- 
ly well for us, if we only make the 
effort to imitate it. 

Both the Cuban invasion and the 











the 


prisoner. 
tractor deal point up another real 
weakness of the Adminisiration’s 


official sanction of 


foreign policy: the process of policy 
formation, President Kennedy has 
made a conscious effort to avoid his 
predecessor’s both 
relevant information and _ effective 
control. To that purpose, he has done 
away with the committee system of 
governing, at least on the top level, 
and has surrounded himself with a 
number of individual advisers, in 
different brilliant, 
edgeable and experienced, These ad- 


isolation from 


degrees knowl. 
visers, operating as equals, are sup- 
posed to present the President with 
a variety of individual views and 
recommendations from which he can 
choose. This concept of Presidential 
government has considerable merit 
compared to the committee system 
which it is intended to replace, but 
it is not likely to work in practice. 

The 
views and recommendations by iso- 
lated individuals is no substitute for 
the dialectic confrontation of such 
views and recommendations in a 
group which can put differing 
opinions to the test of empirical 
verification and logical analysis. Al 


successive presentation of 


so, in a contest among equals for 
the President’s ear those with offices 
in the White House are likely to be 
more equal than those with offices. 
in Foggy Bottom. And _ thos 
who are supposed to have a monopoly 


say, 


of at least some of the arcana im 
perii, such as officials of the Central 
Intelligence Agency and the Penta 
gon, are likely to have an advantage 
over those who can boast of nothing 
more than intelligence with a small i. 

This system also tends to separate 
the men of ideas from the men o 
facts and gives an inevitable ad 
vantage to brilliant presentation wu 
checked by practical experience. Thus 
the President, when he had to make 
a decision on Laos, was compelled 
by the objective requirements of gov: 
ernment to restore the National Se 
curity Council to its original func 
tion as the President’s principal a¢ 
viser on issues of national securily. 
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HIS EQUALITARIAN diffusion of 

the advisory function raises an- 
other issue: the role of the intellec- 
tual in the process of policy forma- 
tion. We all smile in memory of what 
was once a maxim of our govern- 
ment: that a man who knows how to 
run General Motors knows by defini- 
tion how to run the Department of 
Defense, and that a man who has 
met a payroll must also be capable 
of meeting the requirements of gov- 
ernment. It is, however, not self- 
evident that a man who knows how 
to run a university is thereby quali- 
fied to run the foreign policy of the 
United States, and that an intellec- 
tual who knows how to lecture and 
write books knows by definition also 
how to make foreign policy. 

The intellectual does not need to 
have, and is frequently devoid of, 
that quality which is indispensable 
in the statesman—practical wisdom. 
It is possible to be very intelligent 
without being very wise, or, for that 
matter, being wise at all; which is 
another way of saying that one can 
be very intelligent and very foolish 
at the same time. Woodrow Wilson 
was a brilliant intellectual without, 
at the very least, the full measure of 
wisdom. Harry Truman had practical 
wisdom without being an intellectual. 

Two qualities are essential in the 
statesman which are not necessarily 
present in the intellectual: a sense of 
limits—limits of knowledge, of judg- 
ment, of successful action—and a 
commitment to a grand design born 
of a sense of purpose which neu- 
tralizes the doubts engendered by the 
awareness of limits. The intellectual 
is rather sure of himself, satisfied 
with himself, and out for the next 
little triumph in his little world. In 
the world of the intellectual, ideas 
meet with ideas, and anything goes 
that is presented cleverly and with 
assurance. In the political world, 
ideas meet with facts which make 
mincemeat of the wrong ideas and 
throw the pieces in the ashcan of his- 
tory. To stand one’s ground in this 
battle of ideas which will determine 
the course of history is a different 
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matter, requiring different qualities 
of mind and character, from that 
innocuous and frequently irrelevant 
pastime which we call pretentiously 
the academic dialogue. 

Perhaps it is not by accident that 
an administration whose style is to 
an exceptional degree determined by 
intellectuals speaks a great deal about 
purpose but appears to lack a sense 
of direction, and calls upon the 
people for sacrifices without being 
able to tell them what to do. Here 
indeed is the Administration’s failure 
of omission. And it is first of all the 
President’s failure. 

When the President finally spoke 
in positive terms about the national 
purpose, he and his advisers could 
think of nothing better than being 
first in sending a man to the moon, 
a patent publicity device which an 
unexcited public took in its stride. 
It is also another instance of that 
trap of imitating the Russians and 
playing the game according to their 
rules. And whenever the President 
called for sacrifices, he said hardly 
anything of substance, but he said 
it in beautiful prose. 

The quandry of the Administra- 
tion in knowing that it must give 
American foreign policy a new direc- 
tion and instill it with a new purpose 
without knowing how to go about it 
stems from the contrast between the 
nature of the tasks before it and the 
quality of its thinking about them. 
The Administration has found to its 
dismay that it has even less freedom 
of action than it thought it had when 
it assumed office. The negotiations 
on the cessation of atomic tests are 
at dead end. Consequently, the 
chances for disarmament are virtual- 
ly nil. The positions on Berlin ap- 
pear irreconcilable. The Atlantic 
Alliance remains in disarray. Our 
positions in Asia are deteriorating. 

This being so, the Administration 
is naturally tempted to reconcile it- 
self to the inevitable and to put its 
stakes upon the unabated continua- 
tion of the nuclear armaments race, 
hoping for the best but knowing in 
the back of its collective mind the 


inevitability of the worst. It is the 
easiest policy to pursue, it is bound 
to be popular, but it cannot fail to 
lead to disaster. Here the Administra- 
tion is offered a great opportunity to 
put its brain power to work on a 
task of constructive statesmanship. 
It must try to break out of the 
sterile patterns of past policies and 
put forward proposals which equal 
in boldness the novelty of our tasks 
and the urgency of the dangers that 
face us. The tasks of greatest urgency 
are Berlin, the supranational control 
of nuclear power and, intertwined 
with, the latter, the revitalization of 
the Atlantic Alliance. 

If the Administration were to em- 
bark upon these and other tasks with 
sufficient boldness, it could not doubt 
the kind of sacrifices it must ask of 
‘he American people. They are sacri- 
fices not primarily of money or of 
toil but of long-held, cherished con- 
victions which have turned out to be 
illusions. The President must set an 
example to the American people by 
offering popular illusions on the altar 
of the truth. This task is politically 
risky in the short run, but in the 
long run it is the precondition both 
for the restoration of the vigor of 
our national life and the renewal of 
our foreign policy. 

Our awareness of the Administra- 
tion’s failure to perform this task is 
perhaps the deepest source of our 
disenchantment: We have been told 
and we know that there is something 
fundamentally wrong with our na- 
tional life and our foreign policy. 
Yet the Administration 
think and certainly acts on the as- 
sumption that traditional remedies 
will cure our ills. What gives us 
pause is the discrepancy between the 
actual foreign policies pursued and 
the kind of thinking which apparent- 
ly goes into them, on the one hand, 
and what we have been led to be- 


seems to 


lieve about our condition and what 
we know to be true, History will 
judge the Kennedy Administration 
on how well it meets the challenge 
of bringing its thought and action 
up to the level of that truth. 










COFFIN 


THIN MIST of heat blurs the 
A shining dome of the Capitol 
on these hot still summer mornings. 
And, almost like a mist, a slight sense 
of melancholy drifts over Washing- 
ton. This mood was explained the 
other day by a respected Washington 
observer. 

“If Nixon had been elected,” he 
said, “we wouldn’t have expected 
much. Just sighed at the unreason- 
ableness of the voters, and gone 
about our business. But with Ken- 
nedy, and particularly after that 
beautiful inaugural address, we ex- 
pected so much. We waited on our 
toes for the fresh breeze, the new 
vigor, the sound and music of 
change. It hasn’t come. The same 
old cold war, same Berlin crisis, the 
same problem of erupting national- 
ism and the same answers from the 
Administration. Negroes are still 
being beaten up and thrown in jail 
in the South for demanding their 
rights. Water is being wasted and 
rivers polluted. And this winter, 
we're likely to have five million look- 
ing for jobs.” 

The disillusionment apparently has 
not spread far beyond Washington, 
for a study of the Second Congres- 
sional District of Wisconsin—farm- 
ers, intellectuals at the University of 
Wisconsin, part of the Milwaukee 
suburbs—shows many think the Pres- 
ident is doing a good job. Question- 
naires filled out after the Cuban 
fiasco showed a “favorable”  re- 
sponse. Eighty-nine per cent ap- 


proved Kennedy’s foreign operations, 
and 82 per cent his domestic policies. 
He lost this 


district by 22,000 


WASHINGTON-—U.S.A. 





By Tristram Coffin 


last November in the Presidential 
election. 

Yet the Republicans obviously 
think the bloom is off the rose. The 
new national chairman, cocky Rep- 
resentative William Miller of New 
York, one of the Young Turks of 
the right, is slamming away with all 
of the zest of an upperclassman with 
a fraternity paddle. Behind the closed 
doors of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, two Republican Con- 
gressmen took turns flaying the 
drawn-faced Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Douglas Dillon. Many Republi- 
cans have never forgiven Dillon, an 
Eisenhower sub-Cabinet member, for 
accepting a top post under President 
Kennedy. 

Even the Democratic leaders of 
Congress are restive. Speaker Sam 
Rayburn (D.-Tex.) gruffly beat down 
the Administration’s plan to give 
more authority to the outspoken 
Chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Newton N. 
Minow. The White House apparent- 
ly forgot that Commissioner Robert 
T. Bartley is Mr. Sam’s nephew. 
John W. McCormack of Massachu- 
setts, the tall, greying House Majority 
Leader, sometimes referred to in the 
cloakrooms as the “Cardinal of 
Capitol Hill,” has all but destroyed 
the aid to education bill that Wayne 
Morse (D.-Ore.) piloted through 
the Senate. McCormack insists on 
aid for parochial schools, and to hell 
with Jack Kennedy and his program. 

Chet Holifield (D.-Calif.), Chair- 
man of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, has opened the annual 
Pentagon drive to resume nuclear 


Same Answers to Same Old Problems 


Dampen Spirits of Kennedy Backers 


testing. On foreign aid, it has been 
like changing partners at the dance, 
but its the same old cha cha cha: 
President Kennedy, instead of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, is earnestly asking 
a reluctant and fidgety Congress to 
appropriate billions without any 
clear evidence of more effective use 
for the funds. Dwight Eisenhower, 
if he has taken to reading the news. 
papers, must be smiling quietly. 
There is agreement all around 
town that President Kennedy faced 
his adversary in Vienna with courage 
and determination, if he was lacking 
in imagination. He said what was 
needed to be said, and he spoke with 
dignity, He left no false impressions, 
as Eisenhower did at Camp David. 
Nikita Khrushchev apparently was 
impressed by the President’s frank- 
ness and politeness, for the Russian 
press and radio has avoided the per- 
sonal attacks on Kennedy that were 
a regular feature almost up to the 
Vienna meeting and are still being 
blared out over Radio Peking. 
The Vienna conference served one 
major purpose: It showed that Mos- 
cow and Washington have quite dif: 
ferent conceptions of coexistence. In 
Khrushchev’s idiom, it means the 
West will dismantle its bases en 
circling the “peace-loving Socialist 
peoples,” that the West will refrain 
from “fascist plots” to undermine the 
Russian hold on the satellites, that 
the West will accept a Soviet veto 
on the United Nations, arms control 
and test inspections and that the 
USSR may assist “wars of libera- 
tion against imperialism” and “safe- 
guard the democratic right” of Com- 
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munists to operate in Syria or Cuba. 
Khrushchev has said all this with 
a perfectly straight face; he is like 
the Texan who believes that the 2714 
per cent oil depletion allowance is 
a divine right. 

President Kennedy’s idea of co- 
existence is that Russia should keep 
its hands off Latin America, French 
Africa, British Kenya and the Dutch 
East Indies, wait for time to cure 
Western resentment against ad- 
mitting China to the UN, and permit 
inspectors to check suspicious blasts 
in the tundra east of the Timan 


Mountains. 


IGHT NoW, Messrs. K and K 
R are testing each other’s nerves 
over Berlin, Khrushchev roars out 
the familiar Russian threats. There 
are some nervous stomachs in Lon- 
don and Washington, but Kennedy is 
saying this is the hour for a show- 
down. We can be just as tough and 
durable as the Soviets, and thus 
redeem the U.S. reputation as the 
guardian of the free world, 

American prestige suffered a series 
of blows beginning in: 1952, when 
the GOP high command decided to 
promise to bring the boys home in 
order to win the election. John 
Foster Dulles marched boldly and 
noisily to the brink and tiptoed back 
on several occasions. President Ken- 
nedy has made the decision, against 
considerable advice, that this is the 
time to stand firm and maintain 
Allied control of West Berlin, even 
if it means shooting. This assumes 
that Russia is no more anxious to 
stumble into a shooting war over 
Berlin than we are, and that Khrush- 
chev will be a lot easier to talk to 
when he finds Jack isn’t fooling. 

The President is having some 
trouble selling this idea to the 
British: President de Gaulle has be- 
lieved it all along. Soviet diplomats 
in Washington are whispering all 
over town that Khrushchev is really 
very. very determined about Berlin 
and that he wants a German settle- 
ment before the Bonn Government 
develops its own nuclear weapons 
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and then becomes impossible to 
handle. Another and more practical 
explanation is that East Germany has 
become a terribly expensive opera- 
tion for the USSR, and Khrushchev 
wants to find a way to get out from 
under it, if this can be done safely. 
He obviously does not want a united, 
anti-Russian Germany. 

There is evidence, too, that the 
Soviet Union is in a tight economic 
squeeze. Khrushchev is being pelted 
with demands from the Russian 
people for better housing and con- 
sumer goods, Russian agriculture has 
had a bad year in both the “new 
lands” and the Ukraine, National de- 
fense is eating up a fourth of the 
national income. The Soviets are 
overcommitted on economic aid, and 
have disillusioned the Chinese and 
Middle Eastern areas by poor per- 
formance. 

In fact, the sudden Soviet propa- 
ganda attack on the United Arab Re- 
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public [see “The Moscow-Cairo Rift,” 
page 8] may be a signal that the 
Russians will pull out of the Aswan 
High Dam project. The alleged “acts 
of terror” against Arab Communists 
by UAR President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser took place more than a year 
ago; at least one accusation has 
proved to be completely phony. Ap- 
parently, the charges were a smoke 





screen behind which Russia could 
belabor the Arabs, 

Another source of Kremlin dis- 
pleasure is the organization of a 
“neutralist bloc’ by Nasser and 
Yugoslav President Tito. The Rus- 
sians may be enraged at the thought 
that the Arab nations which they 
cultivated with tours to the old 
mosques at Tashkent, scholarships, 
technical missions and political help 
are slipping away from Soviet con- 
trol. Moscow’s difficulty with the 
Arabs vindicates Senator Mike Mans- 
field (D.-Mont.), who several years 
ago advised allowing the Egyptians 
to accept Soviet aid. He believed this 
was the surest path to disenchantment 
with the USSR. 

The powerful Voice of the Arab 
World radio, heard throughout the 
Moslem world and well into Africa, 
said a few days ago that what Russia 
really wants is “the right to destroy 
and sabotage the gains made by 
Arab nationalism,” and accused it 
of “Communist machinations 
the launching of fabricated slanders 

seeking to impose a ruling 
system that would have given them 
complete domination over our fu- 
ture.” Radio Cairo also trumpeted 
that Communists in northern [Iraq a 
year ago “butchered and murdered 
wholesale” before the terror was put 
down by Premier Abdul Karim Kas- 
sim’s loyal troops. These develop- 


ments, together with Communist 
failures in agriculture, the U.S. 
hopes, may warn other nations 


against going for a waltz on the 
terrace with the Russians. 

The recent Soviet setbacks are a 
somewhat unexpected bonus, but they 
do not brush away the slight mist of 
disillusionment hovering over Wash- 
ington. The Administration is not 
producing’ new ideas for old prob- 
lems and trying to sell them with 
a contagious zeal. Instead, it is 
polishing up old ideas to shine a 
bit more and combing through the 
Thesaurus and Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations for better phrases than 
we have been used to for eight 


years. 
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COFFIN 


THIN MIST of heat blurs the 
A shining dome of the Capitol 
on these hot still summer mornings. 
And, almost like a mist, a slight sense 
of melancholy drifts over Washing- 
ton. This mood was explained the 
other day by a respected Washington 
observer. 

“If Nixon had been elected,” he 
said, “we wouldn’t have expected 
much. Just sighed at the unreason- 
ableness of the voters, and gone 
about our business. But with Ken- 
nedy, and particularly after that 
beautiful inaugural address, we ex- 
pected so much. We waited on our 
toes for the fresh breeze, the new 
vigor, the sound and music of 
change. It hasn’t come. The same 
old cold war, same Berlin crisis, the 
same problem of erupting national- 
ism and the same answers from the 
Administration. Negroes are still 
being beaten up and thrown in jail 
in the South for demanding their 
rights. Water is being wasted and 
rivers polluted. And this winter. 
we're likely to have five million look- 
ing for jobs.” 

The disillusionment apparently has 
not spread far beyond Washington, 
for a study of the Second Congres- 
sional District of Wisconsin—farm- 
ers, intellectuals at the University of 
Wisconsin, part of the Milwaukee 
suburbs—shows many think the Pres- 
ident is doing a good job. Question- 
naires filled out after the Cuban 
fiasco “favorable”  re- 
sponse. 


showed a 
Eighty-nine per cent ap- 
proved Kennedy’s foreign operations, 
and 82 per cent his domestic policies. 
He lost this district by 22,000 


last November in the Presidential 
election. 

Yet the Republicans obviously 
think the bloom is off the rose. The 
new national chairman, cocky Rep- 
resentative William Miller of New 
York, one of the Young Turks of 
the right, is slamming away with all 
of the zest of an upperclassman with 
a fraternity paddle. Behind the closed 
doors of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, two Republican Con- 
gressmen took turns flaying the 
drawn-faced Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Douglas Dillon. Many Republi- 
cans have never forgiven Dillon, an 
Eisenhower sub-Cabinet member, for 
accepting a top post under President 
Kennedy. 

Even the Democratic leaders of 
Congress are restive. Speaker Sam 
Rayburn (D.-Tex.) gruffly beat down 
the Administration’s plan to give 
more authority to the outspoken 
Chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Newton N. 
Minow. The White House apparent- 
ly forgot that Commissioner Robert 
T. Bartley is Mr. Sam’s nephew. 
John W. McCormack of Massachu- 
setts, the tall, greying House Majority 
Leader, sometimes referred to in the 
cloakrooms as the “Cardinal of 
Capitol Hill,” has all but destroyed 
the aid to education bill that Wayne 
Morse (D.-Ore.) piloted through 
the Senate. McCormack insists on 
aid for parochial schools, and to hell 
with Jack Kennedy and his program. 

Chet Holifield (D.-Calif.), Chair- 
man of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, has opened the annual 
Pentagon drive to resume nuclear 





By Tristram Coffin 
Same Answers to Same Old Problems 


Dampen Spirits of Kennedy Backers 


testing. On foreign aid, it has been 
like changing partners at the dance, 
but its the same old cha cha cha: 
President Kennedy, instead of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, is earnestly asking 
a reluctant and fidgety Congress to 
appropriate billions without any 
clear evidence of more effective use 
for the funds. Dwight Eisenhower, 
if he has taken to reading the news- 
papers, must be smiling quietly. 
There is agreement all around 
town that President Kennedy faced 
his adversary in Vienna with courage 
and determination, if he was lacking 
in imagination. He said what was 
needed to be said, and he spoke with 
dignity, He left no false impressions, 
as Eisenhower did at Camp David. 
Nikita Khrushchev apparently was 
impressed by the President’s frank- 
ness and politeness, for the Russian 
press and radio has avoided the per- 
sonal attacks on Kennedy that were 
a regular feature almost up to the 
Vienna meeting and are still being 
blared out over Radio Peking. 
The Vienna conference served one 
major purpose: It showed that Mos- 
cow and Washington have quite dif- 
ferent conceptions of coexistence. In 
Khrushchev’s idiom, it means the 
West will dismantle its bases en 
circling the “peace-loving Socialist 
peoples,” that the West will refrain 
from “fascist plots” to undermine the 
Russian hold on the satellites, that 
the West will accept a Soviet velo 
on the United Nations, arms control 
and test inspections and that the 
USSR may assist “wars of libera- 
tion against imperialism” and “safe- 
guard the democratic right” of Com- 
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munists to operate in Syria or Cuba. 
Khrushchev has said all this with 
a perfectly straight face; he is like 
the Texan who believes that the 2714 
per cent oil depletion allowance is 
a divine right. 

President Kennedy’s idea of co- 
existence is that Russia should keep 
its hands off Latin America, French 
Africa, British Kenya and the Dutch 
East Indies, wait for time to cure 
Western resentment against ad- 
mitting China to the UN, and permit 
inspectors to check suspicious blasts 
in the tundra east of the Timan 


Mountains. 


IGHT Now, Messrs. K and K 
R are testing each other’s nerves 
over Berlin. Khrushchev roars out 
the familiar Russian threats. There 
are some nervous stomachs in Lon- 
don and Washington, but Kennedy is 
saying this is the hour for a show- 
down. We can be just as tough and 
durable as the Soviets, and thus 
redeem the U.S. reputation as the 
guardian of the free world. 

American prestige suffered a series 
of blows beginning in: 1952, when 
the GOP high command decided to 
promise to bring the boys home in 
order to win the election. John 
Foster Dulles marched boldly and 
noisily to the brink and tiptoed back 
on several occasions. President Ken- 
nedy has made the decision, against 
considerable advice, that this is the 
time to stand firm and maintain 
Allied control of West Berlin, even 
if it means shooting. This assumes 
that Russia is no more anxious to 
stumble into a shooting war over 
Berlin than we are, and that Khrush- 
chev will be a lot easier to talk to 
when he finds Jack isn’t fooling. 

The President is having some 
trouble selling this idea to the 
British; President de Gaulle has be- 
lieved it all along. Soviet diplomats 
in Washington are whispering all 
over town that Khrushchev is really 
very. very determined about Berlin 
and that he wants a German settle- 
ment before the Bonn Government 
develops its own nuclear weapons 
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and then becomes impossible to 
handle. Another and more practical 
explanation is that East Germany has 
become a terribly expensive opera- 
tion for the USSR, and Khrushchev 
wants to find a way to get out from 
under it, if this can be done safely. 
He obviously does not want a united, 
anti-Russian Germany. 

There is evidence, too, that the 
Soviet Union is in a tight economic 
squeeze, Khrushchev is being pelted 
with demands from the Russian 
people for better housing and con- 
sumer goods. Russian agriculture has 
had a bad year in both the “new 
lands” and the Ukraine. National de- 
fense is eating up a fourth of the 
national income. The Soviets are 
overcommitted on economic aid, and 
have disillusioned the Chinese and 
Middle Eastern areas by poor per- 
formance. 

In fact, the sudden Soviet propa- 
ganda attack on the United Arab Re- 
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public [see “The Moscow-Cairo Rift,” 
page 8] may be a signal that the 
Russians will pull out of the Aswan 
High Dam project. The alleged “acts 
of terror” against Arab Communists 
by UAR President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser took place more than a year 
ago; at least one accusation has 
proved to be completely phony. Ap- 
parently, the charges were a smoke 





screen behind which Russia could 
belabor the Arabs. 

Another source of Kremlin dis- 
pleasure is the organization of a 
“neutralist bloc” by Nasser and 
Yugoslav President Tito. The Rus- 
sians may be enraged at the thought 
that the Arab nations which they 
cultivated with tours to the old 
mosques at Tashkent, scholarships, 
technical missions and political help 
are slipping away from Soviet con- 
trol. Moscow’s difficulty with the 
Arabs vindicates Senator Mike Mans- 
field (D.-Mont.), who several years 
ago advised allowing the Egyptians 
to accept Soviet aid. He believed this 
was the surest path to disenchantment 
with the USSR. 

The powerful Voice of the Arab 
World radio, heard throughout the 
Moslem world and well into Africa, 
said a few days ago that what Russia 
really wants is “the right to destroy 
and sabotage the gains made by 
Arab nationalism,” and accused it 
of “Communist machinations 
the launching of fabricated slanders 

seeking to impose a ruling 
system that would have given them 
complete domination over our fu- 
ture.” Radio Cairo also trumpeted 
that Communists in northern Iraq a 
year ago “butchered and murdered 
wholesale” before the terror was put 
down by Premier Abdul Karim Kas- 
sim’s loyal troops. These develop- 


ments, together with Communist 
failures in agriculture, the U.S. 
hopes, may warn other nations 


against going for a waltz on the 
terrace with the Russians. 

The recent Soviet setbacks are a 
somewhat unexpected bonus, but they 
do not brush away the slight mist of 
disillusionment hovering over Wash- 
ington. The Administration is not 
producing new ideas for old prob- 
lems and trying to sell them with 
a contagious zeal. Instead, it is 
polishing up old ideas to shine a 
bit more and combing through the 
Thesaurus and Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations for better phrases than 
we have been used to for eight 


years. 





Khrushchev warns UAR 


leaders: ‘''Nationalism 


doesn't mean happiness” 


THE 


functionary, even in the Middle East 
—as they were about the alleged 
murder of Farjallah al Helou, head 
of the Lebanese Communist party. 
Al Helou was imprisoned in Damas- 
cus in June 1959; like al Turk, he 
was traveling on a false passport 
while engaged in a secret mission. 
But UAR authorities never admit- 
ted al Helou’s arrest and were un- 
able or unwilling to produce him 


MOSCOW-CAIRO RIFT 


By Walter Z. Laqueur 


tween Moscow and Cairo heralds 
a new era in the Soviet Union’s re- 
lations with the neutralist nations. 
The battle began in May when Com- 
munist newspapers around the world 
announced that Ryad al Turk, a 
Lebanese Communist sent to Syria 
on a secret mission in October 1960, 
had been tortured to death in the 
Al Mazzah prison in Damascus. The 
United Arab Republic (UAR) re- 
sponded by inviting journalists to 
visit the prison, where al Turk was 
produced and dutifully declared that 
he was receiving excellent treatment 


. HE CURRENT BATTLE of words be- 


from his captors. 

Soon after, on June 4, the Gov- 
ernment-owned Egyptian and Syrian 
press launched a concentrated anti- 
Soviet propaganda campaign. The 
UAR accused the Russians of “ag- 
gressive” statements and actions, of 
spreading false rumors and of in- 
terfering in the internal affairs of 
another country—a violation of the 
principles of peaceful coexistence. 
At the same time, the Syrian To- 
bacco Workers Union sent a cable to 
the Soviet Trades Union Congress, 
denouncing Russian 
agents of world Zionism and disciples 
of “that Jew, Karl Marx.” 

The Communists, however. were 
not nearly as concerned with the 
disappearance of al Turk—a minor 


workers as 


after his death was headlined in a 
story published by a Communist 
newspaper in Beirut a little more 
than six weeks ago. 

There is good reason for assum- 
ing that the reports of al Helou’s 
death are accurate. Several leading 
Communists and other foes of Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser’s regime 
have been killed over the past few 
years in Egyptian and Syrian prisons 
and concentration camps. Detailed 
lists of their identities have been 
published by a “defense committee” 
which has its official headquarters in 
Paris. 

But whatever the truth about al 
Turk and al Helou, it is doubtful 
that they alone are responsible for 
the present conflict. In recent months, 
the Soviet press has increased its 
attacks on the UAR: An article in 
Gazette 
about the large number of Holly- 
wood films shown in Cairo and their 
pernicious effect on Egyptian youth. 
The Soviet monthly, Asia and Africa 
Today, called for an_ intensified 
struggle against “shortsighted Arab 
leaders” —without 


the Literary complained 


mentioning any 
names. 

Khrushchev himself was more out- 
spoken when he met a _ top-level 
Egyptian delegation in Moscow two 
months ago. The text of his wel- 
coming speech, published in the 





Cairo daily Al Ahram but not in the 
Soviet press, reads, in part: 

“If our people live better than 
you under the Communist banner, 
then how can you declare yourself 
averse to Communism? . . . The 
people will tell you to get out... 
Nationalism emanates from your 
hearts but this does not mean that 
happiness lies in nationalism . . . You 
are still in the first stage of thinking 
if you want to build up Socialism. 
You are like someone who is study- 
ing the alphabet. Socialism is the 
first letter of the alphabet of the 
organization of human society. The 
letter “b” is the beginning of Com- 
munism. You place yourselves in a 
critical position and fall into the 
imperialist trap.” 


HE SOVIET LINE toward the UAR 
i other neutralist nations has 
been toughening ever since the meet- 
ing of the 81 Communist parties in 
Moscow last November. Resolutions 
adopted at that time stipulated that 
full Communist support should only 
be given to nationalist regimes that 
fulfill three ‘essential prerequisites: 
They must 1) follow a consistent 
anti-Western line in foreign affairs; 
2) carry out “progressive” internal 
reforms; and 3) give local com- 
munists complete freedom of action. 

According to a report by Hermann 
Matern, a member of the East Ger- 
man Politburo, Fidel Castro was 
cited at the November meeting as an 
example of a national democratic 
leader who meets all three conditions. 
Nasser was said not to qualify: No 
one doubted the intensity of his 
anti-Western feelings, but this alone 
was not considered enough. 

The Cairo press has suggested an 
additional reason for the sudden 
deterioration of Soviet-UAR  rela- 
tions. Two important newspapers, 
Al Gumhouria and Al Akhbar, have 
declared that the “black hatred of 
the Communists who have opposed 
Arab unity from the start” has been 
intensified by Egyptian- Yugoslav 
plans for a meeting of neutralist 
states. This is probably true, since 
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the Communists have shown little 
sympathy for the conference of un- 
committed countries, at which they 
will not be represented. 

At the June 3 meeting in Cairo 
of the conference’s preparatory com- 
mission, 20 countries were repre- 
sented: India, Burma, Ceylon, Cam- 
bodia, Nepal, Indonesia, Afghanis- 
tan. Mali, Somali, Guinea, Ghana, 
Ethiopia, Morocco, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, the Sudan, Yemen, Cuba, 
Yugoslavia and, of course, the UAR. 
(Brazil. which had been expected to 
participate, only sent observers; but 
Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru. who has long opposed the 
idea of forming a “neutral bloc,” 
was won over in the end.) Egyptian 
Foreign Minister Mahmoud Fawzi 
was elected president of the confer- 
ence at the planning session, and the 
foreign ministers of Yugoslavia and 
Indonesia were chosen as deputies. 

It is unlikely that a real “bloc” 
will emerge from the conference, 
scheduled to be held in Yugoslavia 
later this summer. Cuba and Saudi 
Arabia, for example, have little in 
common, and it is difficult to imagine 
such arch-enemies as Ethiopia and 
Somali agreeing about anything. But 
this is cold comfort to the Commu- 
nists, for they find the very idea 
of being excluded from any neutral- 
ist initiative disagreeable. Even if 
the conference should fail to achieve 
all its aims, it will not help the many 
Communist African front groups. 


HE NEUTRALIST conference is not 
i only example of 
Cairo’s determination to play an 
independent role in Africa and the 
Middle East. Late in May, at the 
Casablanca meeting which gave birth 
to the All-African Trade Union 
Federation [see “African Labor Dis- 
unity,” page 10], Nasser’s repre- 
sentatives at first worked with the 
Communists and Pan-Africanists 
against the Democratic Socialist 
unions affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions.. But the moment victory was 
achieved, a tug of war began between 


recent 
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the former partners for control of 
the new organization. 

Similar Cairo-Moscow clashes have 
taken place in other African front 
organizations. Nasser’s political aims 
are identical with Communist targets 
only in respect to the elimination of 
Western influence in the Middle East 
and Africa. Once this is achieved and 
the Egyptians confront the Russians 
alone, conflict is inevitable. 

Of course, there has been tension 
in the past between the two countries 
without any open split. In the winter 
of 1959-60, for example, Khrushchev 
called Nasser a rash and inexperi- 
enced young man, and the Egyptian 
press bitterly complained about the 
lack of Soviet sympathy for Arab 
national aspirations and Pan-Islamic 
unity. But both sides quickly came 
to terms. A similar reconciliation 
is quite possible in the near future, 
since Nasser and Khrushchev still 
realize they need each other too much 
to risk a complete break. 

Egypt continues to be dependent 
on Soviet military assistance and 
economic aid, as well as_ political 
support. For Russia, a break with 
the UAR would mean destroying 
much of the Kremlin’s prestige in 
the uncommitted world. A_ radical 
anti-UAR stand on the part of the 
Soviets would undoubtedly be inter- 
preted as an attack on Nasser for his 
persecution of Egyptian Communists. 
The Kremlin would therefore be 





charged with violating the principle 
of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of foreign governments. 

Accordingly, Khrushchev probably 
does not want to precipitate a com- 
plete break with Nasser, or any 
other neutralist leader, at the present 
time. The Soviet leader believes that 
in Africa and Asia, no less than in 
Europe, time is on his side, and that 
the young generation of Afro-Asian 
nationalists (including the majority 
of students in West European and 
Soviet universities) already regard 
Nasser, Iraqi Premier Abdul Karim 
Kassim, Guinea’s President Sékou 
Touré and others as passé. 

But Khrushchev himself does not 
have unrestricted freedom of maneu- 
ver. He has to comply with the re- 
solutions of the 81 Communist 
parties. He is also under continuing 
pressure from the Chinese to adopt 
a harder line toward the neutralist 
bloc. The Soviet Premier may try 
to soften the blow, but eventually 
he will be unable to avoid a conflict 
with Nasser and other neutralist 
leaders. And the longer Khrushchev 
puts off attempting to establish 
greater direct control in Asia and 
Africa, the more firmly rooted be- 
come the various national Communist 
and radical nationalist regimes. 

This is not a happy prospect for 
the Kremlin, which has already ex- 
perienced the first sobering conse- 
quences of polycentric Communism 
in its competition with China. In- 
deed, Chinese pressure—as well as 
a number of other motives—may 
force Khrushchev to take strong 
action against the Afro-Asian na- 
tionalists sooner than he would if 
he were a free agent. 

In any case, the Soviet leader is 
likely to try to prevent a headlong 
clash. Instead, he probably will at- 
tempt to isolate the anti-Communist 
regimes within the neutralist bloc, 
or at least to cause a split between 
them. Whatever the outcome of such 
action, the current Moscow-Cairo 
rift points up many of the problems 
faced by Moscow as it toughens its 
line vis-a-vis the neutralist nations. 









By Roland Gordon 


AFRICAN LABOR DISUNITY | 





Casablanca meeting of trade-unionists splits over issue of international affiliations 


CASABLANCA 
HE PAN-AFRICAN movement has 
le birth to a new institution: 
the All-African Trade Union Federa- 
tion, formed at a recent meeting in 
Casablanca. Attending were some 35 
delegations representing countries 
and territories from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Cape. The wide range 
of views presented pointed up the 
deep divisions in outlook among in- 
dependent African states, while the 
Charter finally adopted after intense 
debate among opposing factions may 
turn out to be the symbol not of 
African labor unity, but of an even- 
tual formalization of disunity. 

The terms of the Charter con- 
stituted a victory for the delegations 
which have been the main force be- 
hind the trade-union 
movement: Guinea, Ghana and Mali. 
But the crucial element in that vic- 


Pan-African 


tory—the clause requiring some 18 
national trade-union federations to 
leave the large free-world Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU)—was so hotly dis- 
puted that its implementation was 
postponed for 10 months. 

This period may provide a breath- 
ing spell for further negotiations to- 
ward a compromise solution; it may 
also be the occasion for new re- 
groupings of dissident elements. The 
disaffection of many of the delegates 
at Casablanca stems not only from 
fear of the new Federation being 
dominated by the Guinea-Ghana 
group and their allies but also from 
resentment over such organizational 
methods as the imposition on the con- 
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ference of a previously set up Steer- 
ing Committee. 

Two major related issues were in- 
volved in the Casablanca meeting: 
the freedom of each national trade- 
union federation to decide upon its 
own affiliation with world-wide trade- 
union bodies, and the question of 
trade-union autonomy in general. 

The Charter of the new All-African 
Federation does not explicitly men- 
tion the ICTFU. It simply declares 
that member unions may not be af- 
filiated with trade- 
union organizations.” But since the 
ICFTU’s rival organization, the Com- 
munist World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU), now has almost no 
affiliates in Africa—and indeed 
supports the disaffiliation 
stand of the group centered around 


“international 


warmly 


the Guinea and Ghana unions—the 
clause is obviously aimed at re- 
moving the ICFTU from the African 
scene. 

(The Christian Workers Federa- 
tion, which has a dozen affiliates in 
Africa, mostly in French-speaking 
countries, sent only observers to 
Casablanca and has refused to join 
the movement for an All-African Fed- 
eration on the grounds that to seek 
“unity for the sake of unity” is 
absurd, particularly in view of the 
deep discord among the various 
groups concerned. ) 

In the view of the ICFTU African 
affiliate organizations, which have a 
total trade-union membership of 
nearly 1.5 million, the insistence on 
freedom to maintain their present 
international links is not an empty 
quibble, They fear that the principal 
promoters of the All-African Federa- 
tion are seeking to isolate African 


labor from its contacts with the rest 
of the non-Communist world in order 
to make it serve their own ambitions, 
or perhaps the aims of powers be- 
yond the African continent. The 
African Regional Organization of 
ICFTU, at a meeting last Decem- 
ber, deplored that “under the pre- 
text of Pan-Africanism attempts 
should be made to assimilate the free 
trade-unions to a type of organiza- 
tion which would only serve the 
political aims of certain govern- 
ments.” 

The absorptive ambitions of the 
Pan-African trade-union movement 
have scarcely been concealed—par- 
ticularly those of the Union Général 
des Travailleurs de l'Afrique Noire 
(UGTAN), the Conakry-based fed- 
eration founded by Guinea’s Presi- 
dent Sékou Touré, which has af- 
filiates in a number of French-speak- 
ing African countries. At its general 
congress in 1959, UGTAN declared 
itself “in the camp of revolutionary 
trade-unionism” and denounced “a 
narrow professionalism and reform- 
ism which are prejudicial to the 
vital interests of the African workers 
and people.” It defined itself as “the 
unitary trade-union organization of 
the working class and the laboring 
masses of Black Africa,” and as “the 
only trade-union organization which 
really defends the interests of the 
workers and of the people.” 

This double drive toward isolation 
of African labor from its links with 
non-Communist unions in other con- 
tinents and toward “unity” under the 
hegemony of the Guinea and Ghana 
trade unions and their allies has been 
opposed by such African labor lead- 
ers as Tom Mboya of Kenya and 
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Ahmed Tlili of Tunisia, They argue 
for a relatively loosely knit All-Afri- 
can Federation which would allow 
the national units to decide on their 
own international affiliations. 

Mboya, who along with Tlili was 
a leading spokesman for this position 
at Casablanca, has defended his con- 
cept of an African trade-unionism 
open to the outside world by saying 
that “the African personality is some- 
thing we have to project beyond the 
boundaries of Africa.” Though an 
advocate, like many other Africans, 
of “positive neutrality” and “positive 
non-alignment,” he has made it clear 
that he believes neutralism is not a 
one-way street. 

“We have to watch both America 
and Russia,” he said recently, and 
added that “our affiliation with the 
ICFTU does not commit us to the 
Western bloc against any other bloc 
in current world power politics. It 
does and must commit us to free and 
democratic trade-unionism based on 
the fundamentals of freedom of asso- 
ciation and human liberties, including 
the dignity of labor.” 


REE TRADE-UNIONISM is necessarily 
F: somewhat relative matter under 
the difficult conditions of the emerg- 
ing states, where governments must 
appeal to all sectors of the population 
for a great degree of support in 
building their new societies, But it 
is hard to envisage the possibility of 
close cooperation—within an All- 
African Trade Union Federation or 
any other framework—between the 
trade-union movements of countries 
which respect a vital minimum of 
labor freedom and those of countries 
in which the very principle of such 
freedom is denied. The Charter 
adopted at Casablanca specifically 
endorses the principle of trade-union 
independence and proclaims that this 
principle means non-interference of 
governments and political parties in 
trade-union affairs. 

In his report to the conference, 
Morocco’s Mahjoub ben Seddik, who 
chaired the Preparatory Committee 
and was subsequently chosen as the 
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first President of the All-African 
Federation, declared: “The  inter- 
ference of the state in trade-union af- 
fairs, whether such interference is 
paternalistic or, on the contrary, 
dictatorial, repressive and _ tactical, 
must be denounced as an attempt to 
turn aside the real will of the work- 
ers and as a serious obstacle to their 
organization.” 

Yet in Guinea and Ghana, the 
very countries whose governments 
and union leaders are in the fore- 
front of the Pan-African movement, 
the trade-unions, far from being 
autonomous, are closely linked with 
the political power. One of Guinea’s 
leading trade-union and political fig- 
ures, Abdoulaye Diallo, Minister of 
Guinea to Ghana and formerly a 
leader of the WFTU, recently stated 
that he rejected categorically the idea 
of having, in the new African states, 
either a political opposition or an 
autonomous trade-union movement 
—two things which, indeed, Diallo 
seems to regard as identical, 

The profound differences in out- 
look between the various groups of 
African trade-union 
not, of course, be concealed as a re- 
sult of the discussions at Casablanca. 
When efforts to settle the dispute, 
concerning external affiliation failed, 
the Charter—providing for disaffilia- 
tion after a 10-month period of grace 
—was only adopted after the bulk of 
the opposition had left the conference 
halls. In addition, ben Seddik was 
elected President of the new organiza- 


leaders could 


tion, and a seven-man Secretariat was 
named, dominated by the militant 
“Leftist” of African trade- 
unionism. 

The members of the Secretariat 
are from Guinea, Ghana, Mali, the 
United Arab Republic, Morocco and 
Algeria. Contact with the “opposi- 
tion” was maintained by also elect- 
ing Tom Mboya, but he had left 
the conference beforehand, and it was 
questionable whether he would serve 
—and particularly whether he would 
comply with the requirement to re- 
move his Kenya Federation of Labor 


from the ICFTU. 
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ICFTU officials seem hopeful that 
there will be nothing like mass dis- 
affiliations; in fact, some observers 
believe that the 10-month clause may 
be modified in the near future. The 
ICFTU African Regional Organiza- 
tion (AFRO) was established last 
November on the initiative of Afri- 
can leaders who wanted their con- 
tinent to have a stronger voice in 
international trade-union councils. 
Until now it has been run only on 
a provisional basis, but as a result 
of the bitter, though predictable, ex- 
perience at Casablanca, it will soon 
become an active, fully operative 
federation. 

Of course, the national units af- 
filiated with the ICFTU do not pre- 
sent a unanimous front. Ben Seddik’s 
dual role as the President of the new 
All-African Federation and as head 
of a national unit affiliated with the 
ICFTU shows how far from neat and 
simple this matter is. On the other 
hand, the opposition to domination 
by the Guinea-Ghana group by no 
means comes exclusively from ICFTU 
affiliates. 

For example, plans are now being 
made for a widely representative 
meeting of national trade-union fed- 
erations from the states of the “mod- 
erate” Monrovia bloc, whose govern- 
ments met in the Liberian capital 
last month, A key figure in the dis- 
cussion of such plans is said to be 
Cissé Alioune, the Senegalese trade- 
union leader who broke with the 
Guinea-dominated UGTAN  federa- 
tion and played a prominent role at 
the Casablanca conference in trying 
to achieve a compromise between the 
opposing factions, 

The inability to form truly Pan- 
African institutions—in the trade- 
union field as in the political—is 
certainly not surprising in view of 
the disproportion between the pro- 
found aspiration for African unity 
and the absence, at present, of the 
political conditions necessary for its 
realization. Yet it should be remem- 
bered that the aspiration itself is as 
real and irreducible a political fact 
as are the difficulties. 


















Eichmann and Jewish Identity 


By Paul Jacobs 


66 HAT WAS IT LIKE at the Eichmann trial?” al- 

Wis everyone inquires, What was it like? It 
was awful, terrible, depressing. It was emotionally 
lacerating, psychically bruising. After only five weeks 
of reporting on the trial, I left Israel feeling battered 
and deeply fatigued. 

By this time, millions of newspaper readers, radio 
listeners and TV viewers all over the world are familiar 
with every detail of the trial. Nothing has been left 
unreported. from such minutiae as how Eichmann washes 
out his shirt every night to such major problems as the 
broad outlines of Jewish history. The Israeli reaction 
to the trial has been described and redescribed; all the 
protagonists profiled and reprofiled. The guilt of the 
living Jew as he confronts the dead has been analyzed 
and reanalyzed, all the psychological strains the trial 
created for refugees discussed and rediscussed. And the 
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detailed reporting will continue as the weeks go by with 
new horror piled on new horror until, somehow, some 
way, Eichmann is finished. 

What more then can be said? The old arguments about 
whether the trial was an error in political judgment on 
Israel’s part, about whether Israel had proper legal juris- 
diction to try Eichmann—those questions ceased to have 
much importance the moment the accused stepped into 
the bullet-proof, glass-enclosed prisoner’s dock. Indeed, 
I think it is what has been revealed outside the courtroom, 
rather than inside, that demands discussion—what the 
trial revealed about Israel and about American Jews and 
gentiles, about my generation of American Jewish radi- 
cals. This is what lacerated me. 

I do not mean that the actual proceedings either lacked 
substantive content or were devoid of drama. There were 
agonizing moments in the courtroom, made even more 
painful by the peculiar, almost surrealistic atmosphere 
which Eichmann created inside the dock. Within a few 
weeks after the trial had started, he had succeeded in 
converting the prisoner’s booth into a kind of office 
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where he came to work every morning at 8:50. For 
the rest of the day, he sat there in his glass-enclosed 
ofice cubicle, listening to the testimony, surrounded by 
papers and files. 

Occasionally, he would make a note or pull out a 
file to check a detail and then jot down a reminder to 
himself. It was as if he were the chief clerk in a large 
ofice, not a man on trial, and to strengthen the illusion 
he never once glanced out at the people in the court- 
room or in any way even acknowledged their existence. 
Instead, he focused on the witnesses or up at the judges, 
almost trustingly, as if to say, “You understand, don’t 
you, your honors, that what I was trying to do was only 
efliciently, eagerly and imaginatively to carry out the mis- 
sion with which I was charged by the Fuehrer.” 

But for me, at least, the really agonizing impact of 
the trial lay outside the courtroom. I am not sure whether 
it is because we Jews still represent a problem to the 
world, or because of the peculiar history of modern 
Israel, or whether, as is more likely, it is a combination 
of both. But as far as one can safely generalize about 
anation’s political character, Israel today is an extremely 
troubled country. The Eichmann trial has revealed how 
deep the strains of trouble run. 

One basic factor in Israel’s political life, I believe, 
has been the country’s fundamental suspicion of the 
gentile world, Distrust of the gentiles is still perhaps 
the only bond in Israel shared by the ultra-Orthodox 
Jews in the Mea Shearim quarter of Jerusalem, who are 
s0 fanatic they are even opposed to the existence of 
Israel, and the completely irreligious Jews of the kib- 
butzim who are completely scornful of any manifestation 
of religious belief. 

Distrust and suspicion of the gentile world is a fact 
of Israeli life, officially denied for obvious reasons, but 
a fact nevertheless. It was revealed in the Eichmann trial 
during the opening speech of the Attorney General when 
he described, in some detail, how Hitler’s anti-Jewish 
campaign met no open opposition from other non-Nazi 
countries, And the trial is deepening the apprehensions 
of Israelis about gentiles: it is demonstrating, day after 
day, in an extremely traumatic fashion, that brutal and 
sadistic anti-Semitism is possible in the 20th century, 
even among extremely “civilized” people; that important 
Western countries were willing, perhaps uneasily, to allow 
Jewish refugees to be sacrificed to national political in- 
lerests; and finally, that in order to survive, Jews must 
depend on themselves as Jews rather than on the rights 
they believed they had as citizens of Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and most other European countries, with the 
exception of Holland and the Scandinavian nations. 


eer IsRAELI suspicion of the gentile is his- 
torically understandable. The country was created 
by idealogues committed, above all else, to the political 
need for a Jewish state. Obviously, these people felt an 
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urgent need to be citizens of their own land because 
they believed something important was lacking in their 
lives as Jews in their original countries. The present 
generation of Israeli leaders are the pioneers who went 
to Palestine precisely because they were uncomfortable 
and uneasy as Jews living in what they believed were 
dominantly gentile countries and cultures. And among 
the other baggage that they carried with them to Palestine 
was the group memory of an ancient and continuous 
history of persecution by the gentiles. 

These pioneers survived in Palestine not because of 
assistance from the gentile world but more often despite 
it. Even when Nazism was on the rise, in 1936-39, the 
Jews in Palestine, who believed they might have to de- 
fend themselves in the Middle East, were forced to train 
secret because the British, the goyim, oppdsed the 
existence of a Jewish army in Palestine. 

The Holocaust, as the Nazi annihilation of European 
Jewry is called in Israel, confirmed all the fears and 
suspicions of the Palestinian Jews. When the Eichmanns 
began slaughtering six million Jews, not many brave 
gentile hands were raised to help, nor was rescuing 
Jews from Hitler’s concentration camps high on the 
priority list of the Allies in relation to the overall mili- 
tary objectives of the war. The bitterness that developed 
over this order of priorities has been a peripheral subject 
for discussion at the Eichmann trial, but it is continually 
apparent outside the courtroom. 

After the Holocaust ended, it was followed by a period 
when the surviving Jews, living skeletons, were carried 
from the Nazi camps or crept out from their dark hiding 
places into daylight. Where were they to go, these pitiful 
remnants of European Jewry? No country seemed to 
want them. Even those refugees who, encouraged by 
the Zionists, tried to get to Israel had to go illegally by 
devious routes, in devious ways. Once more, Jews trying 
to survive were opposed by the British, who had their 
own problems in the Middle East with the Arabs, and 
by the Communists, who wanted to halt immigration 
from their countries. 

“What shall I do with a million Jews?” once asked a 
British high commissioner in Palestine in the face of 
attempts to open the country to more refugees. That al- 
most inhuman question has never been forgotten by the 
older generation of Israelis, and the Eichmann trial is 
reminding the younger ones of the status their parents 
had in the gentile world. 

The attitude taken by the religious Jews in Palestine 
toward the British during the immediate postwar period 
illuminates certain basic feelings in Israel. When an 
Orthodox youth finally came to accept the need for the 
use of armed forces against the British, he nearly always 
joined a fanatically anti-British terrorist group like the 
Irgun or the Stern Gang, and when that youth with ear- 
locks bombed a British installation, he was cursing the 


whole gentile world. 
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The anti-gentile trauma of the trial has a statistical 
basis, too. Only 34 per cent of the present Jewish popula- 
tion in Israel was born there. Before 1948, 90 per cent 
of the immigrants to Israel came from Europe, and since 
1948, nearly 50 per cent of the population have been 
European immigrants. The real meaning of these figures 
is that personal identification with the horrors being 
revealed in the Eichmann trial is an agonizing reality 
for an enormous segment of Israel’s population. It is 
their own parents and families who were shot, gassed 
and burned, It is no wonder, then, that the older genera- 
tion is apprehensive and distrustful of a world in which 
they face the danger of being gassed and cremated be- 
cause of the religion to which they were born. And I 
believe that unless the world recognizes the reality of 
this basic tension in Israel, no real understanding%of the 
country’s policies and actions is possible. 

(There is one important caveat, one key exception to 
the generally accepted belief among Israelis about the 
nature of the gentile world, and that is with respect to 
the United States. There is far less pessimism in Israel 
about the relationship of the American Jew to the Ameri- 
can gentile than there is about Jews in other countries.) 

During the Eichmann trial, very few of Israel’s in- 
ternal tensions have come through in the news reports 
to the outside world. And many of the increasing number 
of American Jews who visit Israel each year fail to see 
the real strains inside Israeli society. This is especially 
true for the large group of American Jews who are far 
more uncritical of Israel than most Israelis. To these 
American enthusiasts, Israel is still a state of euphoria; 
every Israeli action brings a glow of pride, and the 
Eichmann trial is merely an extension of what they have 
learned to expect from the tough, brave, fighting Israelis 
exemplified so falsely and crudely by Leon Uris’s Exodus. 
They almost delight in the Eichmann trial because it 
demonstrates to them, just as Uris’s mythical heroes do, 
that the anti-Semitic image of the Jew, an image they 
may unconsciously have accepted about themselves, is 
wrong. And it is extremely difficult for these American 
Jews to understand, from their position of security in 
a country never touched by wholesale horror, why many 
Israelis are affected so deeply by the trial that they refuse 
even to listen to the nightly radio broadcasts lest the 
agony conjured up completely overwhelm them. 

For this group of American Jews, the Eichmann trial 
represents no real problem. In a sense, the trial is 
simply another of Israel’s many tourist attractions this 
year. Next year there will be some other wonder for 
them to talk about, to derive vicarious satisfaction from 
after they return to the United States—satisfied that in 
one country, at least, there are Jews who fly jet fighters, 
drive heavy tanks, run railroad trains, sail ships and 
work the land. Because the picture they have of Israel 
is essentially false, the reality they never have to face 
raises no problem for them. 
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But for those American Jews who do not identify 
with Israel, the Eichmann trial has been more of a prob. 
lem, especially since so many gentiles feel self-consciously 
compelled to press the hand of a Jew and say to him, 
“You people should be congratulated for kidnapping 
Eichmann and putting him on trial.” It’s the phrase, 
“you people,” that makes this kind of American Jey 
very edgy, since he does not really believe that he is any 
different from other Americans. For him, the reaction 
of the non-Jewish world to the Eichmann trial is fraught 
with danger because it may identify him too closely with 
Israel. In any case, some Jews resent Israel for raising 
the whole problem of Jewish identity, and the conflict 
about Israel within American Jewry shows signs of 
growing sharper now than it has ever been before. 


o™ ANOTHER group of American Jews is made up 
of people like myself, who try to be neither foolishly 
uncritical of Israel nor foolishly resentful when Israel 
acts in its own national interests. And here I must be- 
come somewhat more personal than I like to be and 
embarrassingly reveal some of my own trauma. 


Being at the trial forced me to recognize how ignorant } 


I have been about the history both of Israel and the 
Jews of Europe, and to wonder why, for example, the 
Spanish Civil War was far more important to me. Now, 
I realize that I know very little about how the refugee 
Jews were smuggled out of Europe, and, even worse, that 
I did not care as much nor as deeply about their fate 
as I had about the fate of the Spanish Loyalists. I can 
still recall the discussions of Nazism in which [| par- 
ticipated during my very brief stay at the City College 
of New York: the knots of students clustered around two 
or three of us as we heatedly analyzed Nazism as only 
another form of decaying capitalism, largely ignoring 
its unique form of anti-Jewish terror. 

The Eichmann trial forced me to think about why I 
was so ignorant and insensitive to the Jewish problem. 
First, the struggle of the Spanish Loyalists against the 
Spanish Fascists was a much simpler one for American 
radicals and liberals to identify with than were the ef- 
forts of the Jews in Palestine to build an army, especially 
since so many of us rejected Zionism as an_ ideology. 
The “Jewish question” was of little significance to us, 
and the idea of a Jew, as a distinguishable identity, was 
part of the past—only a footnote in modern politics. But 
I suspect, too, that in my own case, the rejection of 
the “Jewish question” may have been an unconscious 
reflection of my own desire not to be encumbered by 
my Jewishness but instead to wear it only lightly, with 
a sentimental nostalgia about Yiddish culture and an 
appetite for spicy foods. 

The radical movement presented an excellent frame- 
work within which this rejection of Jewishness could be 
made without suffering any of the guilt usually a& 
sociated with denying one’s past. Perhaps an interesting 
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sidelight on the way in which this unconscious desire 
manifested itself was that many Jewish radicals adopted 
Christian surnames as cover identities. Stein, for example, 
became Stone, never Cohen. Thus, a combination of 
factors caused a fundamental feeling of distrust for many 
of us about the nature of World War II—a war we never 
really accepted as ours in the same way we accepted the 
Spanish Civil War. 

Then, for many years after World War II, Israel, as 
a reflection of the Jewish question, seemed to be the 





private property of the American Zionists and the pro- 
fessional fund raisers who projected a completely dis- 
torted image of the country. They portrayed it either 
as a land where little children were always on the verge 
of starvation or as one where bigger children continually 
danced the horah in the green fields accompanied by 
aman playing Hebrew melodies through a reed. 

In this atmosphere, no intelligent discussion of Israel 
and its relationship to the world was possible. Any criti- 
cism of Israel made in the United States was immediately 
responded to by the American Zionists with hysterical 
denunciations of “anti-Semitism.” In fact, of course, 
Israel is a far more interesting and intellectually exciting 
country than that fake place the fund raisers and Zionists 
continually seek to project. Fortunately, there is a grow- 
ing number of intelligent Israelis who today recognize 
the disservice being done their country by the projection 
of an image that needlessly repels many people. 

But even though I now understand something of why 
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I behaved as I did in the past, I still cannot rid my- 
self of the guilt I felt the moment I saw Eichmann walk 
into his cage the day the trial opened, a guilt based on 
the feeling that I did not do enough, not for Israel, not 
even for Jews as such, but for six million human beings. 
What more could I or anyone else have done? I am 
not sure, and it’s too late to find out; but I believe we 
all might have done more. Nor is it any satisfaction to 
me that my guilt should be shared by millions of others 
in the world, Jews and gentiles alike. 

Before I went to the trial, I had some very clear ideas 
about it in relation to freedom and justice. For a variety 
of reasons, I was opposed to the trial but now I am no 
longer so sure. Even though many of my original ob- 
jections remain valid, | think the Israelis were probably 
right to subject us to it. And the Eichmann‘ trial also 
raised, in a very painful fashion, the validity of the 
easy judgments I have been prone to make on the nature 
of the political instruments used to create Israel. 

The fact that Israel and refugee Jews have survived 
because leading Israelis were either forced by circum- 
stances, or were willing by choice, to use secret or ugly 
political instruments has marked present Israeli life 
with political tendencies I find very disquieting. In the 
past, it has seemed to me that politics in Israel was con- 
ducted in an unnecessarily vicious manner. | still believe 
this; I still disapprove of it; and I still believe it is very 
dangerous for the country’s future as a free society. But 
now, at least, I understand better the reasons for Israeli 
parochialism, chauvinism and distrust. 

I have learned, also, to withhold easy judgment on both 
those European Jews who passively died without attempt- 
ing to kill their Nazi tormenters and on those who sur- 
vived the Holocaust. I know better now how the Nazis 
dehumanized the Jews, and I discovered during the 
Eichmann trial that I had no right to ask anyone who 
came out of a concentration camp alive, “How did you 
survive?” because merely to ask the question was to 
judge them. I know the horrible truth of how they 
survived; I know that the struggle to live was fought 
not only bravely in the sewers under the Warsaw Ghetto, 
but often miserably in the sewers of men’s souls. I can 
remember how frightened I was when I was beaten 
during a strike, and I know that there are dark patches 
in my own life that I rarely think about except with 
shame. 

Now, too, because of the trial, there are wisps of un- 
easiness inside me about my identity, a sense of malaise 
I never felt before I began sitting in the Eichmann court- 
room. I have always believed I was an American who 
was also incidentally Jewish. Now I have started to 
wonder if the American gentile world has always re- 
garded me as a Jew who is also incidentally an American. 
I do not know whether this will make a difference in 
my future life, if it is true, but I shall certainly be 
troubled until I find out. 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Saving the ailing 
Republican Party 


BOHN 


am really having a deuce of a 
i time trying to save the Grand 
Old Party. Some weeks ago [NL, 
May 1], I wrote a column about a 
manifesto sent out by the Republican 
National Committee that was sup- 
posed to put the organization of 
Richard Nixon and Dwight Eisen- 
hower, and of Ev and Charlie, back 
on its feet. A lot of my friends have 
since inquired why | bother to fuss 
about the GOP. 

So what, they ask, if the Republi- 
cans can’t attract votes? They will 
always have money enough to run 
big campaigns, put on a fine show 
every two years and keep the good 
old two-party system from disap- 
pearing. 

It is hard for these friends to 
understand my concern. I keep think- 
ing of the sort of Republicans we 
used to have when I was young | 
can't forget about Teddy Roosevelt, 
Robert M. LaFollette, William E. 
Borah, George M. Norris and a lot 
of other fine progressives. I can’t 
help wondering what these sharp and 
tough-minded Republicans of my 
youth would have thought of the 
slick Republicans of today. 

Of course, the Republican leaders 
will not pay much attention to what 
I, or anyone else, say. But I must 
continue to plague the GOP, if only 
because on June 13 Dr. Donald 
Ackerman, Staff Director of the Re- 
publican Policy Committee of the 
House of Representatives, made a 
much-touted speech which was de- 
signed to reinvigorate his party. My 
authority for assigning him this high 
function is Representative Thomas B. 


Curtis of Missouri, who slipped 
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Ackerman’s address into the Con- 
gressional Record, broadly hinting 
that it would help keep our two-party 
system afloat. 

I’m afraid Ackerman’s speech will 
do nothing of the kind. It was a 
clever performance, to be sure, with 
some funny jokes. But there was not 
one thing in it from beginning to 
end that would convince any work- 
ing man, farmer, small businessman 
or housewife to vote the Republican 
ticket. And these people—the Repub- 
licans must be taught—are the basic 
American people. The others, even 
if they all flocked into one party, 
wouldn’t be enough to elect anyone. 

Ackerman’s first reason for Re- 
publican optimism is a curious one. 
On January 20, he remarks, the 
world looked dark. The Democrats 
were obviously in the saddle and 
there was little to be done about it. 

“Yet a mere five months later,” 
he goes on confidently, “Republican 
optimism seems unparalleled in re- 
cent political history. Party leaders, 
columnists and the public itself seem 
to have been transfused with the 
feeling of better things ahead in 
GOP circles. Contrasting the atmos- 
phere of Democrats and Republicans 
at their respective $100-per-plate 
dinners recently held here in Wash- 
saw much 
vigor and enthusiasm at the Republi- 
can evening despite the appearance 
of President Kennedy and his ex- 
tensive entourage of official ring- 
bearers at the rival affair.” 

The man is so simple-minded that 
he attaches political significance to 
the enthusiasm of party leaders and 
professional journalists. It is as if 


ington, newspapermen 


a theater manager were to hire an 
extra-large claque and then kid him. 
self into thinking that he has a hit, 
Ackerman seems to be of the opinion 
that millions of American people will 
vote this way or that because con. 
servative writers like Raymond 
Moley point this way or that. 
When it comes to finding things 
that are wrong with the Democratic 
the Republican 
publicity man slices his meat rather 


Administration, 


thin. The minimum wage, due to Re. 
publican pressure with some South- 
ern Democratic help, is still only 
$1.15, not the desired $1.25. Our 
industrial world, we are informed, 
has come through the recession, not 
because of the good work of the 
Democrats, but “by the unleashing of 
private enterprise forces.” The im- 
plication is, of course, that the Re- 
publicans deserve credit for the very 
existence of that magic individualis. 
tic system. What lucky people we 
are to have such nice Republicans 
to invent such a fine system and 
keep it going! 

When the GOP cheerleader really 
gets down to business he gives the 
AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political 
(COPE) the credit for 
winning the last election. He assumes 
that the only reason the Republicans 
did not have a COPE was because 
they didn’t hustle around and organ- 


Education 


ize one. It doesn’t occur to Acker- 
man that American citizens may 
want certain things and not want 
other things, and that they may be 
willing to organize and work for 
what they want. 

Only in one sentence does Acker: 
man hint at an interest in_ party 
issues: “The way for Republicans to 
recapture city votes lies as much in 
improved precinct organization as it 
does in shaping stands on civil 
rights, urban renewal and mass trans- 
portation to conform with the views 
of the city voters.” To the Republi- 
cans, organization is the great thing. 
not principles or objectives. Some 
of the best men in this country are 
members of the GOP, I know, but 


they obviously don’t run the party. 


The New Leader 
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AN ANSWER TO 
ARTHUR F. BURNS 


By the President’s Council of Economic Advisers 





In our June 19 issue we published an article entitled 
“The New Stagnation Theory,” adapted by the editors 
from a recent speech delivered at the University of 
Chicago by Dr. Arthur F. Burns, first chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers during the 
Eisenhower Administration. In his speech, Burns sug- 
gested that the basic economic theory guiding the poli- 
cies of the Kennedy Administration is actually a revised 
version of New Deal economic thinking. Here, Burns’ 
thesis is challenged by President Kennedy’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, whose chairman is Walter Heller, and 
whose members are Kermit Gordon and James Tobin. 





CONOMISTS ARE fond of saying (though tired of 

being told) that economics is not an exact science. 
It is thus not surprising that Arthur F. Burns, first 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers under 
President Eisenhower, differs on some important points 
from the conclusions reached by the present Council. We 
believe our analysis, based on careful research, to be 
sound and his criticism mistaken. 

But if economics is not an exact science, neither is it 
guesswork. So it is also not surprising that on some 
important issues Burns comes to conclusions which 
parallel or coincide with the Council’s views. We wel- 
come the establishment of a broad area of agreement 
and hope that controversy can be focused where there 
are substantial differences of analysis and opinion. The 
four most important points of agreement seem to be 
these: 

1. Burns gives three mutually reinforcing explanations 
for the short and incomplete character of the 1958-60 
recovery: the shock of the “violent shift” of the Federal 
cash budget from deficit in 1959 to surplus in 1960: 
lightening of money and credit by the Federal Reserve 
authorities; and confusion in Government and business 
tireles and loss of momentum following the steel strike. 
With respect to governmental policies of restraint, he 
asserts that “they were pushed with excessive vigor and 
they were not checked in time.” The Council has on 
Various occasions mentioned the same points as reasons 
why the upswing after 1959 came to an end well short 
of full employment. These factors are not in dispute 
among the majority of economists. 

2. Burns apparently accepts the Council’s position that 
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it is weak aggregate demand, not an unyielding core of 
structural unemployment, that stands between us and 
a 4 per cent unemployment rate (which he considers 
“virtually full employment.”). This is implicit in his 
assertion that the American economy may well return 
to full employment in 15 to 18 months (from April). 
We do not neglect the problem of structural unemploy- 
ment, but neither do we believe that the relatively high 
unemployment rate at the cyclical peak in May 1960 
can be traced to special structural factors. 

3. Burns also applauds the Kennedy Administration 
for many of its programs for dealing with the recession, 
and for recognizing the need for revising the tax laws 
to stimulate private investment. Considerable agreement 
in prescription reflects considerable agreement in current 
diagnosis. The difference between Burns and the Council 
in diagnosis concerns the probable speed of full cyclical 
recovery; the difference in prescription concerns the 
possibility of perverse timing of expansionary fiscal 
measures beyond those proposed before his speech. 

4. Even in his critique of the Council’s analysis of 
the “gap” between actual and potential output, which 
occupies most of his attention, Burns discloses large areas 
of agreement: He agrees that there is a gap, that 
“reasonable full employment” has been reached only 
fleetingly since 1956, that the peak from which the 1960- 
61 recession began was too low, and that the economy 
needs to do more than recover the ground lost in the 
recession. 


UT HERE agreement ends, controversy begins, and 
labels are attached. The major points of disagree: 
ment seem to be these: 

1. “Neo-Stagnation” Theory. Unfortunately, Burns 
has drawn attention away from issues and analysis by 
his emphasis on labels. This is doubly regrettable because 
the label he has chosen—“stagnation” or “neo-stagna- 
tion”—simply does not fit the Council’s economic views. 
Having chosen this melancholy term to characterize the 
Council’s position, he quickly distinguishes the Council’s 
“stagnationism” from that of earlier economists by calling 
the Council’s version a “gay and optimistic theory.” He 
also concedes that the Council’s theory “need not cause 
anxiety.” These disclaimers reveal that a label is a poor 
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substitute for analysis; and that, in this case, the label 
is wrong. 

The distinguishing feature of the “secular stagnation” 
theory formulated in the 1930s was pessimism about the 
prospects for high private investment. Its exponents 
feared that full employment in a mature economy was 
impossible unless private consumption and government 
expenditure moved in to plug the hole left by severely de- 
clining investment opportunities. Rapid growth would 
be impossible under such circumstances. The Council has 
expressed no such pessimism about private investment or 
growth. Quite the contrary: Far from suggesting that 
more rapid growth is beyond our reach, we have shown 
that our economic potential—the true measure of our 
capacity to satisfy needs—has been growing throughout 
the postwar period at faster-than-historical rates. In the 
light of slower growth in the last few years than in the 
immediate postwar period, our contention has been that 
the growth of our economic potential can be and should 
be accelerated. Our prescription for acceleration of 
growth has been consistent and clear: It calls for a 
high-investment economy, a high-research economy, a 
high-education economy. 

2. The Gap: Facts and Estimates, Burns criticizes 
the Council’s “gap” analysis. The gap simply amounts 
to the difference between the actual output of the 
economy and the output which could be achieved at 
reasonably full employment. The existence of a gap at 
present is not in doubt. It is attested by the unemploy- 
ment rate and by excess capacity throughout American 
industry. The size of the gap cannot be measured with 
precision because the level of potential full employment 
output cannot be directly observed. But a reasonable 
estimate of potential output can be derived from careful 
quantitative studies of the regularities of postwar eco- 
nomic life. Such studies were the basis of the Council’s 
gap figures. Without such figures, it should be noted, 
the Council would not have the economic benchmarks 
required to carry out the intent of the Employment Act 
of 1946. 

The most detailed method used by the Council to esti- 
mate the 1960 gap is an analysis of the increase in out- 
put which would result from a reduction in the unem- 


ployment rate to 4 per cent. Although this computatig 
—carefully anchored in the actual experience of th 
U.S. economy in recovering from the 1949, 1954 ay 
1958 recessions—is basic to the Council’s analysis, Bur 
failed to mention it in his critique of our estimate gf 


j 
% 


the gap. 
The Council, together with many other econonii: ft 
analysts, takes a 4 per cent rate of unemployment 4 
representing substantially full employment under presen, 
conditions. (This figure is too high to serve as a long. 


run goal, but it is accepted as an interim target which® 


could be achieved under current circumstances without 
serious inflationary risk. In the future, measures to im. 
prove geographic mobility, the skill structure of the labo 
force, and the health and education of workers, should 
allow the target rate to be lowered.) Given this con. 


servative definition of full employment, the fourth-quarter 7 


1960 unemployment rate of 6.4 per cent (seasonally ai. 
justed) meant that excess unemployment amounted to 
2.4 per cent of the labor force or 1.7 million workers, 
The Council’s computation showed that a reduction of 
unemployment to the 4 per cent level would be accom. 
panied by an increase of 8 per cent in output. 

At first glance, it seems paradoxical that a reduction 
in the unemployment rate by 2.4 percentage points would 
yield a percentage expansion in output more than three 
times as large. The explanation is that full employment 
conditions have a number of favorable effects on output 
in addition to the basic one of putting the jobless back 
to work. First, new members are attracted into the labor} 
force as job opportunities increase. Second, full emj 


ployment brings an increase in average hours worked § 


as part-time jobs are converted into full-time jobs ani 
as overtime work increases. Third, a rapid increase in 
productivity per worker typically accompanies the fuller 
use of resources in an economic recovery; non-produc | 
tion workers, in particular, tend to be under-utilized in 
recession and their productivity rises as business picks 
up. 

Another of the ways in which the Council estimated 
potential output, and reached an 8 per cent gap estimalt 
for the fourth quarter of 1960, was by passing a trent 
line rising at 3.5 per cent per year through the actud 
output series at the middle of 1955. The annual growth 
rate of 3.5 per cent was selected after a study of trends 
in labor force and labor productivity. The middle o 
1955 was chosen as a base partly because it represented 
a period of full employment but also—and this Bums} 
fails to note—because the results thus obtained wert 
confirmed by independent gap estimates made by the 
Council and others. 

Burns points out that if other potential growth rales 
and other base points are chosen, they imply results fo 
the 1960 gap which differ, sometimes substantially, from 
ours. The Council’s confidence in its trend projectio 
arises from the fact that it implies gaps which bear ! 
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close and reasonable relation to observed rates of un- 
employment in 1960 and previous years. To be plausible, 
alternative trends using different growth rates and dif- 
ferent base periods should also have this important 
property of consistency. We have examined Burns’ sug- 


gestions ini this light. 

One suggestion was to use a 3.5 per cent trend of 
potential Gross National Product (GNP) anchored in 
the second quarter of 1957, when the unemployment rate 
was also near 4 per cent. We have compared the per- 
centage gaps between potential and actual GNP implied 
by this trend with unemployment rates observed in every 
quarter beginning in 1953. To accept this potential trend 
one must also believe (1) that actual output was above 
potential throughout the years 1955-56, during which 
time the unemployment rate fell to 3.9 per cent in only 
one month; (2) that the unemployment rate correspond- 
ing, on the average. to reasonable capacity output is 4.6 
per cent. 

Another suggestion was to start the 3.5 per cent trend 
in the second quarter of 1947. When the gaps implied 
by this procedure are compared with unemployment rates 
in the 1953-60 period the conclusions are: (1) that real 
GNP was above potential throughout the period 1953- 
1957, and indeed that the recession of 1954 was a period 
of above-potential output; (2) that the unemployment 
rate corresponding, on the average, to reasonable capacity 
output is 6 per cent! 

A third suggestion was to fit a trend rising at 3.9 
per cent per year between actual GNP in the second 
quarter of 1947 and actual GNP in the second quarter 
of 1957. Continued to 1960, this trend yields a gap of 
$26 billion instead of our figure of $32 billion. It also 
implies: (1) that output was above potential from the 
very beginning of 1955 to mid-1957; (2) that the un- 
employment rate corresponding, on the average, to 
reasonable capacity output is 4.6 per cent. 

As this evidence strongly confirms, the Council’s choice 
of a trend-line for potential output was not capricious. 
We did not anchor it in 1947 or 1957, because to do so 
carries implausible implications about the performance 
of the economy in particular years and about the level 
of unemployment corresponding, on the average, to 
reasonable capacity output. And we did not use a higher 
growth rate than 3.5 per cent because of significant 
evidence that the rate of growth of potential in recent 
years has been lower than from 1947 to 1953. We con- 
clude from this review of the evidence that an 8 per cent 
figure for the gap in the fourth quarter of 1960 is 
grounded in persuasive evidence. 

3. The Gap: Explanation. The Council does not 
hold the view that the gap is endemic to the American 
economy, or that it would not give way to standard fiscal 
and monetary measures to expand demand. On the con- 
trary, in our statement of March 6, we assigned responsi- 
bility for the growth of unemployment and economic 
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slack in recent years to “deficiencies in total demand,” 
rather than to “changes in the structure of industry and 
manpower.” A Council member said in our oral testi- 
mony of March 6 before the Joint Economic Committee: 
“[We] would not accept the idea that we have a chronic 
or growing long-run problem of unemployment but, 
rather, that we have a problem of unemployment that 
we can defeat by fairly standard fiscal and monetary 
means provided these are applied resolutely enough.” 

Burns misread the Council’s explanation of the gap 
when he said: “But what, it may be asked, is the large 
and growing gap due to? The basic reason, we are told, 
is that there has been a retardation of investment.” This 
misinterpretation is surprising in view of the pains the 
Council took to distinguish the problem of the gap from 
the problem of growth. 

The gap problem is that demand has not been keeping 
up with the estimated 3.5 per cent annual increase in 
potential supply. The growth problem is that this 3.5 
per cent annual increase falls short of an adequate rate 
of growth in our capacity to produce. We attributed the 
inadequate growth rate, not the growing gap, to “retarda- 
tion of investment.” It is faster growth, not the closing 
of the gap, that is the primary objective of increased 
private investment in plant and equipment and increased 
public investment in human beings. Undertaken in a time 
of economic slack, however, such increases have the 
welcome added virtue of helping to promote recovery 
by swelling the demand for goods and services. 

A large part of President Kennedy’s program for 
economic recovery consists of measures to expand con- 
sumption. For example, accelerated tax refunds and 
veterans’ insurance dividends, temporary unemployment 
compensation payments, and aid to dependent children 
of the unemployed all expand consumer markets. These 
programs operate swiftly and surely to narrow the de- 
mand gap. Such measures as reduction of interest rates 
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for small business, tax credits for investment, and ex- 
penditures for research, operate more slowly but have 
the virtue of simultaneously expanding demand and ac- 
celerating growth in productive potential. 


a MAJOR operational difference between Burns’ 
position and that of the Council concerns current 
policy—the degree and duration of desirable fiscal 
stimulus. In his April 21 speech, Professor Burns stated 
that “we would be courting inflation and a gold crisis 
if we now arranged new governmental spending programs 
so that they would mature when the economy is already 
advancing without them.” 

Since April 21, in the course of the present recovery, 
President Kennedy has recommended to the Congress 
new or expanded programs in the fields of space, national 
defense, training and retraining of unemployed workers. 
foreign aid, and several others. These programs, if 
adopted, would increase Federal expenditures in fiscal 
1962 by $724 million. The Council must dissent from 
Burns’ implicit view that the enactment of such pro- 
grams—all of them evoked by urgent national needs— 
will “court inflation and a gold crisis.” On the contrary. 
we believe that there is room for such stimulation of 
the economy, and that public expenditures of high social 
utility ought not to be deterred by fears that the economy 
will soon be up against its capacity to produce. 

Indeed, in our testimony we pointed out that the 
powerful Federal tax structure would generate a con- 
siderable budget surplus at full employment, an issue 
which Burns ignores. We agree with other witnesses 
before the Joint Economic Committee that this large 
“latent surplus” in the Federal budget at present levels 
of expenditure makes full recovery more difficult. We 
have not stated, nor do we believe, however, that a 
Federal surplus is incompatible with full employment. 
What we have stressed is the need for a rational al- 
location of the implicit surplus among increased govern- 
ment outlays, decreased taxes, and debt retirement to 
achieve higher levels of investment for growth consistent 
with full employment. 

Burns foresaw in April that “Full employment . . 
may well be reached some 15 or 18 months from now,” 
without any further special stimulus to the economy. 
According to the Council’s estimates, full recovery in 
the third quarter of 1962 would require a 14.8 per cent 
increase in real GNP over the current quarter, and full 
recovery in the last quarter of 1962 a 15.8 per cent in- 
crease. Recovery has not proceeded at this pace in any 
comparable postwar period of expansion, except in 1950 
under the stimulus of the Korean conflict. While it is not 
physically impossible for recovery to proceed that rapid- 
ly, current evidence suggests that it is highly improbable. 
If we were to equal the pace of recovery from the 1954 
and 1958 recessions, the unemployment rate would ex- 
ceed 5 per cent in the third quarter of 1962. 





According to Burns, “The problem of recovery thy 
we face is not very different from that which we face 
in 1949 or in 1954 or in 1958.” The Council has no 
contended that there is any qualitative difference betwee 
the present recovery problem and earlier ones. Nor ay 
the lessons learned from the errors of the past irrelevant 
to our present problem. 

In every recession there is slack which must be takey 
up by expansion of demand; the important question js 
how much. According to our calculation, the percentage 
gap at the trough of the 1960-61 recession was greater 
than at the 1954 trough but about the same as at the 
1958 trough. The Council has consistently stressed that 
the distance to full employment, not the drop from the 
previous peak, is the true measure of the magnitude of 
the recovery problem. 


The 1958-59 recovery was accompanied by a much , 


larger Federal! deficit than we will experience in 1961-62 
In its initial year, it was also stimulated by a strong in- 
ventory build-up in anticipation of the steel strike. As 
Burns himself shows, a sharp reversal of the Federal 
fiscal position contributed to the premature end of the 
recovery. In retrospect, expenditure programs begun in 
1958-59 and continuing or maturing in 1960 would not 
have been poorly timed. On the contrary, they would 
have given the economy a sustained stimulus just when 
the inevitably temporary stimulus of rapid inventory 
build-up was exhausted. 

The Council believes that all governmental programs 
must meet the severe test of social priority relative to 
other public and private uses of the nation’s economic 
resources. This is true of government spending to pro: 
mote long-term economic growth, and of government 
outlays for social welfare. We would not support for 
purposes of recovery any programs which cannot meet 
this test. But a time of economic slack may be an op: 
portune occasion for initiating programs of high national 
priority which have been waiting for room in the gov 


ernment budget and in the economy. The budget must 
not, of course, be built up by irreversible commitments 
during recessions to a level which would be regarded 
as undesirable at full employment. But some program § 
are reversible. Moreover, the needs of the nation, the 
growing “latent surplus” produced by the revenue system. 
and the general growth of the economy indicate that 
there is economic room for the increases in Federal ex 


penditure recommended by the President since April. 


The Council is not in any sense proposing that the 
monetary and fiscal brakes be removed from our eco 
nomic machine. If the recovery moves more rapidly than 
we now expect, these brakes can be applied to avert it- 
flationary hazards. But the very existence of brakes per 
mits the machine to go faster with safety. In a year of 
urgent needs and great opportunities there is little 
reason to lose precious time, production and employ: 


ment. 





The New Leader 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Twentieth Century Sleeper 


Reviewed by Kenneth Rexroth 


Author, “Bird in the Bush,” “In Defense 
of the Earth,” “The Signature of All Things” 


Parade’s End. 
By Ford Madox Ford. 
Knopf. 836 pp. $7.50. 


THIs Is THE major sleeper of 20th 
century literature in English, maybe 
in any language. Issued in four vol- 
umes from 1924-28, Ford Madox 
Ford’s “Tietjens Series,” as the books 
were always called then, was a mod- 
erate success both financially and 
critically. At least one book, the con- 
cluding The Last Post, became a book 
club selection. My own edition is a 
Literary Guild publication. 

During the next 20 years the Pen- 
guin editions sold quietly and ap- 
parently well: They were always in 
print. New Directions tried to get 
them for their New Classics series. 
I became very excited and prepared 
an introduction. The negotiations 
fell through. After the last war any 
number of think tanks started talk- 
ing about Tietjens in publishers’ 
offices. 

One day in 1949 | received a letter 
from Knopf. They were about to 
issue the tetralogy in one volume, 
with an introduction by a leading 
critic. As time went on and the ad- 
vance publicity trickled in, I began 
to get a chill. Poor Tietjens, that 


*§ troubled, gently sardonic man, was 


being billed as “the last Tory.”” Noth- 
ing could be done about it. After 
all, it was a direct quote, his very 
own words for himself. It did no 
good to try to tell people that this 
was the wriest of all his sardonic 
comments on his own career. The 
public thought the book was about 
a fictional Winnie Havana-Havana. 
In 1950 they stayed away in droves. 
The book was a bomb. 

I tell all this just to show how the 
casual mechanisms of publishing can 
make all the difference. A callow 
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publicity man can effectively bury 
the greatest novel of World War I, 
one of the most devastating “war 
novels” ever written, one of the very 
small number of great novels in 
English of this century and—last— 
and far, far more rare, one of the 
few novels ever written by an adult 
about adults. 

Ten years have gone by and here 
comes the book again. We all have 
another chance. I do hope all my 
colleagues get behind and push. 

As the years go by, I read less 
and less fiction. With almost no ex- 
ceptions, current production induces 
a mild, queasy funk. Returning io 
the works of the great dead is a dis- 
illusioning experience. Alas, novels 
are written for women and men un- 
der 30, by women and the incor- 
rigibly immature. Out of all fiction 
there is possibly a five-foot shelf of 
books which you can reread in later 
life with thorough approval and that 
necessary identification that T. S. 
Eliot called suspension of disbelief. 
Most of them were written long ago 
and far away: The Tale of Genji, The 
Satyricon, Don Quixote, The Dream 
of the Red Chamber, Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses, Burnt Njal. Parade’s 
End is one of those books. 

This is no rash statement. A re- 
spectable number of the most re- 
spectable literary critics in Britain 
and America agree with me. | have 
never met a critic of the slightest 
importance who had read the book 
and did not think it was a very great 
one. People who spit at sight and 
storm out of cocktail parties in all 
kinds of dudgeon meet in peace in 


praise of Tietjens. What’s wrong 


with the public now? Thirty-five 
years ago they bought the books. 

Glenway Westcott is quoted on the 
blurb of this edition: “It somewhat 
dismayed the reading public of its 
day.” It did not. I was there. News- 
paper reviews ranged from awe- 
struck to fulsome. The Literary Guild 
imprimatur is hardly “dismay”; I'll 
grant him “somewhat.” It certainly 
seemed modern. But not too modern. 
The last cobwebby novels of James, 
the webs of indirection of Conrad, 
were in the recent past; Ulysses had 
just come out in Paris. Cultivated 
people who had known in their own 
flesh the moral disaster of the First 
World War read of Tietjens and his 
troubles with quite adequate com- 
prehension. They knew. The boys 
on the GI Bill in 1950 didn’t seem 
to understand. 

Partly, this was the fault of pro- 
duction. The book is big and fairly 
dear. But it is not as big as Gone 
With the Wind or War and Peace 
and it is as interesting reading as 
either. Partly, it was the serious 
public relations fumble. It does a 
book no good to compare it even 
favorably to The Forsythe Saga or 
talk about “the gradual, then swift, 
disappearance of the nineteenth cen- 
tury conception and presentation of 
the governing class in fiction . . .” 
That would scare anybody off. It is 
just not good language for a dust 
jacket. And alas, it is still there in 
the new edition. 

Let’s hope someday Knopf-Ran- 
dom will break the one volume back 
into its constituent parts and issue 
them in the paperback Vintage series 


or the Modern Library. Robie Ma- 
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cauley’s longish introduction is lucid, 
but somehow it is nevertheless con- 
fusing, and it is certainly disappoint- 
ing to those of us who have cham- 
pioned the story all these years. How- 
ever, the lead-off on the blurb—in 
red ink—is by Graham Greene, and 
it says, “the Tietjens series seem to 
me the only adult novels dealing 
with the sexual life that have been 
written in English.” If that isn’t 
Lincoln’s Doctor’s Dog, I don’t know 
what is. What is wrong with the 
public? 

What is wrong is that the public 
has become the many-headed monster 
that haunts the novel. Tietjens is far 
from being the last Tory. He is 
humanist -man, 2,000 or more years 
old, beset by the first major explo- 
sion of mass civilization, inchoate 
and irresponsible, ridden with frus- 
and vindictiveness. Robie 
Maculey asks why he is so Christ- 
like, so put upon and crucified. He 
isn’t, really; he only seems Christ- 
like because all the others cry out 
continuously, “Barrabas! Barrabas!” 
with a terrifying din. 

Paul Goodman has recently pointed 
out, as others have before him, that 
almost all “anti-war” 
movies are pro-war. Blood and mud 
and terror and rape and all-pervading 
anxiety—this is what is attractive 
about war to those who are wither- 
ing of tedium vitae and “human self- 
alienation.” Few people go to broth- 
els seeking domesticity. The same 
novelists who have grown rich on 
the anti-war bit have made bull fights 


tration 


novels and 


popular with touring housewives 
from the exurbias of the Middle 
West. “I felt like a man about to be 
executed,” says Sacher-Masoch’s hero 
in Venus in Furs, as he waits for 
his Wanda to show up with her brand 
new dog whip. 

There’s a Wanda in Parade’s End, 
one of the first full-dress portrayals 
of the adulterous, guilt-crazy, unre- 
lievedly hostile wife—the Modern 
Woman, the daughter of Ibsen’s 
Nora or Hedda, whose divorce scan- 
dals enliven the daily press at mid- 
century in every newspaper, every- 
day, in all the civilized world. She 
isn’t a bit nice and far from thrilling, 
but she is infinitely pitiable. In a 
sense she is the heroine of the book, 
as the wretched Lear is the hero of 
the play. 

The war is even nastier. There is 
not much blood, guts and mud, but 
what there is is awful; not just aw- 
ful, but silly. No book has ever re- 
vealed more starkly the senselessness 
of the disasters of war, and shown 
up with greater X-ray vision, under 
the torn flesh of war, the hidden vin- 
dictive world of peace-behind-the- 
lines. Not High Politics and Mer- 
chants of Death and all that stuff that 
agitates the liberals, but just petty 
human evil. Tolstoy said, tirelessly 
and tiresomely, that war was wicked, 
but in fact he seemed to enjoy it al- 
most as much as Dostoyevsky en- 
joyed his murderers and supermen. 

There is nothing enjoyable about 
the wickedness of war in Ford Madox 
Ford’s mind—it is just wicked. And 
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believe me, that kind of wickednes 
is very old-fashioned. It has, of 
course, always been like that, but we 
are self-conscious today. Ford js § 
Erasmus, touring the Thirty Year 
War with Anne Boleyn—and ther 
is no Mother Courage to save the 
day for sentiment. 

This might well be the description 
of a great tract but not a great novel, 
However, the point is far from lab. 
ored—obviously, if a ranking critic 
could compare the book to The For. 
sythe Saga, even unfavorably. In 
fact, it is a masterpiece of style and 
novelistic construction. Those who 
knew Ford know that he was given 
to outrageous confabulation. His own 
autobiographical anecdotes outrank 
Frank Harris’ and are much more 
entertaining and far more wise. 

When Ford used to say that he 
taught Conrad how to write, nobody 
believed him. Parade’s End goes a 
long way toward substantiating that 
outrageous claim. Certainly it is a 
better book than any of Conrad's 
There is simply nothing self-con 
scious, or boyish or stagy about it, 
and those adjectives apply only too 
well to even those novels signed by 
both Conrad and Ford. 

It is not for nothing that I have 
compared Parade’s End with six of 
the greatest and most mature novel 
of all literature. It is a_ little like 
all of them rolled together, although 
of course it is not as great as some 
of them. It is singularly like Burm 
Njal rewritten by the author of Le 
Liaisons Dangereuses, There is the 
same deadly impetus, the inertia o 
doom, that drives through the great 
est of the sagas. There is the same 
tireless weaving and reweaving of the 
tiniest threads of evil, the loom of 
corruption, that sickens the heart in 
Choderlos de Laclos. 

Justine, Venus in Furs or Deer# 
Park touch only my risibilities. Whes 
I finished Les Liaisons long ago it 
my early youth I felt like I’d been 
put through a meat grinder. | stil 
do. When I first read the Tietjens 
series in those same years, I felt jus 
the same way. [ still do. 
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Panaceas for the Cold War 


In Place of Folly. 
By Norman Cousins. 
Harper. 224 pp. $3.00. 


NorMAN Cousins and Clarence K. 
Streit, though differing on many im- 
portant questions, are agreed on one 
major point: The cold war must be 
stopped before it turns into a nuclear 
catastrophe. Both sincerely believe 
that each alone possesses the key to 
this most desirable end. 

Both writers, too, challenge the 
complacency of the American peo- 
ple in the face of possible annihila- 
tion of the human race. They con- 
sider a world holocaust inevitable 
unless far-reaching political changes 
are achieved in the immediate fu- 
ture. Cousins pleads for the estab- 
lishment of world government 
through reform of the United Na- 
tions. Streit restates and updates 
his plan for Atlantic Union, origi- 
nally proposed in 1939. 

Cousins is preoccupied with the 
fact that mankind now possesses, for 
the first time in history, the means 
to destroy itself. He gives an ex- 
ceptionally lucid description of the 
forms of destruction developed by 
modern science: nuclear warfare 
(permitting not only mass destruc- 
tion but threatening, through radia- 
tion, the genetic inheritance of man), 
hemical warfare (including nerve 
gases which can disintegrate the hu- 
man personality), and biological war- 
are (which can wipe out whole 
populations through clouds of invis- 
ble and odorless aerosol). 

He emphasizes that “the law of the 
‘ital fraction is the dominant law of 
ife,” that human life is the result of 
an incredibly complicated balance of 
actors, and that another war with 
's uncontrolled increase in radio- 


activity—to give only one example— 
ould so upset the balance as to 
ompromise all future life on this 
anet. Our entire heritage of eco- 
homic progress, a civilized social 


Freedom’s Frontier: Atlantic Union Now. 
By Clarence K. Streit. 
Harper. 318 pp. $3.95. 


life, political liberty and a rich cul- 
ture is threatened with obliteration 
if one man unleashes World War III. 

How can we make sure that this 
does not happen? Cousins gives a 
very simple answer: by abolishing 
the sovereign state, with its will and 
ability to make war, in favor of 
world government. The basic ob- 
stacle to be overcome is “the failure 
of people everywhere to _ think 
through the implications of a new 
age that has made the world a geo- 
graphic unit without also making it 
a governed unit”. 

Cousins is convinced that if peo- 
ple would only clearly see the stark 
facts of modern warfare they would 
share his demand for immediate 
world government. Such a govern- 
ment should be set up through a 
world constitutional convention 
which would aim at: (1) the im- 
mediate creation of a UN world 
army of about one million men, 
whose existence would end the pres- 
ent atmosphere of general insecurity ; 
(2) the establishment, in the newly 
created political climate, of a general 
system of disarmament with fool- 
proof inspection; and (3) the setting 
up of an Executive Council, to con- 
trol both the UN army and the UN 
inspectorate, an Executive Council 
responsible to the UN General As- 
sembly. 

Cousins recognizes the need for 
changes in the pattern of UN repre- 
sentation if the world body’s powers 
are to be enlarged; he demands the 
abandonment of the one-power, one- 
vote principle in favor of greater 
(though by no means proportionate) 
voting power for populous countries. 
His detailed plan follows that of 
Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn 
in their book World Peace Through 
World Law. 


Reviewed by Klaus Epstein 


Associate professor of history, 
Brown University 


It is scarcely necessary to criticize 
in detail a proposal which is so ob- 
viously Utopian. It assumes a degree 
of human rationality and mutual 
trust for which recent experience 
gives absolutely no warrant. It ig- 
nores all the difficulties which have 
hitherto prevented the achievement 
of even a small part of what the 
author proposes —e.g., an effective 
international disarmament inspector- 
ate. 

Cousins recognizes himself that 
his plan requires a drastic alteration 
in human nature (that last refuge of 
all Utopian reformers) when he calls 
for an end to the habit of violence, 
as revealed in even such relatively 
innocent pastimes as hunting and 
prize fighting, and an end to the pres- 
ent “disconnectedness between man 
and man,” as revealed for example 
in the impersonal relationship be- 
tween patient and medical specialist. 
He optimistically believes that a 
transformed human nature—brought 
about through methods which are 
never described—will be dominated 
by intelligence and good will, and 
that all obstacles to a freely negoti- 
ated world government, including 
Nikita Khrushchev’s frequently as- 
serted belief that the whole world 
must become Communist, will vanish 
as by a magic wand. 

The new book by Clarence Streit, 
Freedom’s Frontier, aims at ending 
the cold war not through world 
government, but through a federal 
union of the 15 powers of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization whose 
collective strength and prestige will, 
in his view, cause Communism to 
wither away. Streit brings up to date, 
in the face of the Communist peril, 
a proposal originally advanced to 
cope with the fascist danger of two 
decades ago. He views the tragic 
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course of world history since 1939 
as one continuous proof that his or- 
iginal proposal was right, and be- 
lieves that future evils can be pre- 
vented only by establishing union 
now. 

The author calls for an immediate 
“Atlantic Convention” (as was ap- 
proved, though in a very non-com- 
mittal manner, by Congress in 1960 
with the support of both John F. 
Kennedy and Richard Nixon) pat- 
terned upon the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion of 1787. This projected conven- 
tion should agree to set up a new 
union government with control over 
foreign, military and economic af- 
fairs. Streit provides a specific con- 
stitutional blueprint patterned largely 
upon the U.S. Constitution, though 
its five-man Executive Board (the 
equivalent of the U.S. President) is 
evidently based upon the example 
of the French Directory of 1795. The 
Executive Board would delegate most 
of its powers to a premier “who shall 
exercise it with the help of a Cabinet 
of his choice until he loses the con- 
fidence of House or Senate.” The 
whole scheme constitutes an obvi- 
unworkable mixture of the 
parliamentary and the presidential 
system, compounded by all the evils 
of a plural executive. 

Streit spends much time answering 
the argument that his proposal in- 
volves the surrender of American na- 
tional sovereignty. He readily ad- 
mits this fact—for the difference be- 
tween a mere league and a real 
union lies precisely in the surrender 
of some measure of national sov- 
ereignty—but attempts to prove that 
national sovereignty has become an 
undesirable fetish in the Western 
world. Following Elliot Goodman’s 
valuable book, The Soviet Design for 
a World State, he tells us that the 
Communists attach the greatest value 
to national sovereignty for their own 
sinister ends. Thus, Streit argues, 
national sovereignty is bad not only 
because it is “bad” but because it 
is “Communist” as well. 


ously 


“True sovereignty,” Streit shows, 
resides in democratic theory, not in 
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any government but in the collectiv- 
ity of the citizenry which delegates 
it to various levels of government. 
The ordinary American citizen did 
not lose his share of sovereignty 
when the Federal Union was set up 
in 1789; he simply transferred part 
of it from his immediate state to the 
new union. The establishment of 
Atlantic Union would, similarly, con- 
stitute a transfer, not loss, of sov- 
ereignty by American citizens. It 
would, in fact, lead to a clear gain 
for everybody since sovereignty 
would be reallocated in accordance 
with objective needs rather than ob- 
solete national traditions. 

It cannot be said that Streit meets 
other objections as squarely as he 
does the sovereignty issue. The con- 
stantly invoked analogy with the 
1787 Philadelphia Convention is mis- 
leading. The 13 colonies were united 
by a common language, a common 
governmental tradition and the re- 
cent memory of a common struggle 
for independence—all factors lack- 
ing in the NATO alliance. Streit 
seriously underestimates the difficulty 
of establishing effective self-govern- 
ment even on a national level (about 
a third of the NATO powers have 
not done so yet, or too recently to 
warrant confidence in the future). 
It is surely expecting too much that 
they should cooperate successfully in 
a fantastically complicated federal 
structure. 

It is Utopian, too, to conceive of 
political parties being 
formed or elections fought within the 
entire Atlantic area. Can one im- 
agine, moreover, stable parliamentary 
coalitions being formed out of a pot- 
pourri of U.S. Democrats and Re- 
publicans, Canadian and British Con- 
French Gaullists, Radi- 
cals and Popular Republicans, Italian 
and German Christian Democrats 
and various national brands of Soc- 
ialists—not to speak of Communists, 
Portuguese clerical fascists and Turk- 
ish champions of military dictator- 
ship? 
ecutive Board candidates campaign- 
ing throughout the heterogeneous 


common 


servatives, 


Or can one conceive of Ex- 





area which is bounded by Honoluly 
in the west, Ankara in the east, Oslo 


in the north and Lisbon in_ the 
south ? 
The value of Streit’s specific 


scheme collapses the moment one 
ask such questions. The completely 
impractical character of the book is 
further revealed by what one can 
only describe as Streit’s prophetic. 
messianic tone. He presents Atlantic 
Union as the deus ex machina which 
will extricate us from all of our diff. 
culties: It will provide perfect secur. 
ity, save $10 billion in defense costs 
which can be diverted to other pur- 
poses, strike fear into Communists 
and induce Communism to _ wither 
away, maximize prosperity and even 
promote the cultural flowering of At- 
lantic civilization. It will, above all, 
promote our self-fulfillment as indi- 
viduals and thereby appeal not only 
to the negative motive of fear of 
Communism but the positive one of 
a “freer, fuller, better individual life 
and greater civilization”. 

Both Cousins and Streit must be 
given credit for introducing a note 
of urgency into the too often com 
placent and threadbare character of 
American political discussion. Cou- 
sins’ soberly realistic emphasis upon 
the danger of modern weaponry pin- 
points the necessity of securing dis- 
armament agreement with the Rus- 
sians in any area where agreement 
may be possible (atomic tests, for ex- 
ample). Streit is absolutely right in 
insisting upon the necessity of the 
closer integration of the NATO com- 
munity. 

The utopian character of the au: 
thors’ specific proposals should not 
blind us to the realistic core of some 
of their fundamental thoughts. Theit 
books could prove harmful only it 
sofar as they encourage the mistaken 
belief that there is some simple 
method for ending the cold war and 
having mankind live happily evel 
after, instead of seeing the present 
struggle as a semi-permanent one it 
which America must make far greate! 
efforts merely to keep even with an 
implacable, ruthless antagonist. 
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Louisiana’s ‘Peckerwood Caligula’ 


Reviewed by David Shannon 


Department of history, University of Wisconsin; 
author, “The Socialist Party of America” 


The Earl of Louisiana. 
By A. J. Liebling. 
Simon and Schuster. 252 pp. $3.95. 


THIs BOOK is such fun one is sorry 
to finish the last page. Although it 
is perhaps twice as long as necessary, 
its many asides and disgressions are 
as interesting, and sometimes as hi- 
larious, as the treatment of the main 
subject. 

The main subject is former Gov- 
ernor Earl Long of Louisiana, Huey’s 
brother, and his unsuccessful effort 
to succeed himself as the State’s chief 
executive in 1959 and 1960. A. J. 
Liebling left New York to get his 
story in July 1959 thinking that Long 
was “a Peckerwood Caligula.” Lieb- 
ling had become interested in Long 
because of the Governor’s recent un- 
usual activities, unusual even by the 
crazy political standards of Louisi- 
ana. 

At a tumultuous session of the leg- 
islature, Ol’ Earl was either insane 
or undiplomatically candid, or both, 
and was packed off against his will 
to a Texas mental hospital. He 
bribed his way out, landed in a 
Louisiana institution of the same 
sort, got out again and promptly fired 
the officers of the Louisiana hospital. 
He then returned to his plan to win 
the Democratic primary without leav- 
ing office, resign after his election 
but before the end of his current 
term and thereby circumvent the 
letter of the State Constitution, which 
forbids a governor to succeed him- 
self. He is hardly, it would seem, a 
figure worthy of any serious venera- 
tion. 

But Ol Earl took the city slicker 
from the New Yorker, in which 
much of this book’s material first ap- 
peared, just as he has taken thousands 
of Louisiana rednecks. Long emerges 
from this volume not only the best of 
a bad lot, with which ] agree, but a 
Positive hero. Liebling says he liked 
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Earl because he thought him to be 
the sanest, fairest, most liberal and 
most effective politician in the State 
on racial matters, and because he 
championed the poor of the State, 
both black and white, against a coali- 
tion of urban goo-goos and privilege- 
seeking, tax-ducking, powerful corpo- 
rations. I suspect the attraction was 
more complicated; their common 
flair for good anecdotes and colorful 
language and their common interest 
in horse racing must have had some- 
thing to do with Liebling’s apprecia- 
tion of Long. 

For whatever reasons, Liebling be- 
lieves that Long “was the only ef- 
fective civil rights man in the South.” 
Also, if Long had not died before he 
took his seat in Congress—after his 
defeat in the State election he won 
the primary for the House of Repre- 
sentatives—“Earl would have been a 
great addition to Congress, where no- 
body of his stature has sat since John 
Quincy Adams and John Morrissey.” 

Let’s look at the first quotation. 
Despite the Governor’s fairness to 
Negroes and his opposition to White 
Citizens’ Council types, whom he 
called “grass-eaters,” he ended up in 
the run-off gubernatorial primary 
supporting the racist candidate, ihe 
present Governor Jimmie H. Davis, 
more famous as the composer of 
“You Are My Sunshine.” Liebling 
would argue, I suppose, that Long 
had to come out for Davis to save 
his political skin. But even so, to 
support a candidate whose only real 
issue was segregation was strange 
for an effective civil rights man, let 
alone the only one in all of the 
South. 

Now the second quotation. This 
sweeping statement makes many 
great figures seem to be of less stature 





than Earl Long, among them Clarence 
Cannon, Fiorella La Guardia, Maury 
Maverick and Sam Rayburn, to 
name some who sat only in the 
House. Morrissey, in case you’ve 
been puzzled, was an Irishnian who 
became heavyweight champion in 
1858, and acquired a controlling in- 
terest in the Saratoga race track in 
1863. He was elected to the House 
in 1866 and 1868. Obviously, he was 
a man after Liebling’s heart, but an 
odd one to be paired with John 
Quincy Adams. 

If the reader doesn’t get bogged 
down in these occasional mires of 
filiopietism, he can admire many of 
Liebling’s comments on Louisiana 
history and politics. I like the theory 
that Huey Long’s success was Popul- 
ism 40 years late, the more spectacu- 
lar because it had been suppressed 
for so long. Liebling is not taken in 
by the pre-Civil War magnolia myth 
of Southern gentility, and he does a 
good job of showing how the myth 
affects politics a century later. He 
explains the complexities of Louisi- 
ana politics, divided between city and 
country, French and Anglo-Saxon, 
Negro and white, Catholic and Bap- 
tist, cosmopolitan and insular. And 
he shows clearly that states’ rightism 


is as much a mask for buccaneering 






“THe PuRPOSE OF the United States’ 
embargo against Cuba is, through the 
use of economic pressures, to slow down 
the program of Stakhanovite socialists 
whose ideological lust is consuming the 
people’s freedom, and the hemisphere’s 
peace. The embargo either is, or isn’t, a 
serious policy decision. If not, it is 
simply an act of national petulance, 
and should be repealed. If it is serious, if 
the United States seriously intends to 
inhibit the Cuban economic machine, we 
should be prepared From the current issue 
to act consistently, HJ of NATIONALREVIEW. 
even if to do so is Hi Write to Dept. L-1, 
un-Kennedy.” 150 E.35 St., NewYork 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 
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oil companies as for the White Citi- 
zens’ Councils, and how the two are 
related. 

But for all its painless lessons in 
politics, past and present, the book is 
primarily entertainment, and excep- 
tionally good entertainment. The 


reader is as interested in Liebling and 
how he got his material as in Long 
and the other colorful characters. 
Liebling’s comments on food, his 
tight prose, his excellent quotes and 
anecdotes, and his amazing range of 
analogies—from contemporary poli- 





tics in Lebanon, Algeria and Kuyai 
to Greek mythology, boxing ayj 
craps—combine with his more pert. 
nent observations to make this boo 


a delightful corrective to the stere.§ 


typed Northern “liberal” interpret, 
tion of Deep South politics. 





—— 


An Independent Republican’s Story 


Senator from Vermont. 
By Ralph E. Flanders, 
Little, Brown, 312 pp. $5.00. 


] HAD THE pleasure of knowing 
and observing Senator Ralph Fland- 
ers for four years, from 1954 until 
his voluntary retirement from the 
Senate in 1958. During that time he 
and my husband were colleagues and 
had mutual admiration for each 
other, even though they represented 
opposite political points of view. 

This acquaintanceship made me 
turn to the sections of Flanders’ very 
readable autobiography which deal 
with the Senate. The Senator made 
his “debut” in the 80th Congress, 
which became better known to the 
general public than any other Con- 
gress because of the disdain which 
President Truman held for it and his 
frequent use of descriptive epithets 
to express his opinion about it. 

However, the President could not 
have been too critical of the Senator 
from Vermont during that period be- 
cause of Flanders’ support for one 
of Truman’s great memorials, the 
Marshall Plan. Of this postwar re- 
covery program, the Senator says: 

“The second session of the 80th 
Congress was notable for the promul- 
gation of the Marshall Plan, which 
put millions of dollars into the eco- 
nomic restoration of Europe. In all 
the years since the close of the Sec- 
ond World War this has been the 
most successful of our international 
undertakings. Before it went into 
effect, the nations of Western Eu- 
rope, particularly France and Italy, 
were rapidly drifting toward Com- 
munism. Under the Marshall Plan, 
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Reviewed by Maurine B. Neuberger 


United States Senator from Oregon 


production reached prewar levels in 
a remarkably short time, people were 
put to work and social stability es- 
tablished. For the ensuing period 
the Communist menace has been held 
in check.” 

Flanders attributes a large share 
of the Plan’s success to the fact that 
its director was Paul Hoffman, “an 
experienced and socially-minded busi- 
nessman,” who is now head of the 
emergency fund program for the 
United Nations. The Senator also 
stresses that the programs 
worked out with the nations con- 


were 


cerned and were truly cooperative. 

Even though he had respect for 
President Truman, Flanders contin- 
ued to feel that President Roosevelt 
was responsible for “committing our 
country—and the world—to an ac- 
ceptance of the Soviet alliance as a 
love affair. In Manchuria, in Na- 
tionalist China, in the satellites, in 
Berlin, all went as the Soviet had 
planned and as Roosevelt agreed to.” 

Many readers will find the Sena- 
tor’s account of his growing concern 
with McCarthyism the most fascinat- 
ing part of this book. I had a feeling 
of excitement and anticipation in 
reading about the events leading up 
to the censure of the Senator from 
Wisconsin by his colleagues. Even 
though the end of the story is well- 
known, one’s interest is not dimmed 
because Flanders writes about it in 
much the same way that one would 
write a suspense story. Nevertheless, 
the section on McCarthy is a factual 


report, and since it was written by 
one so closely connected with the in. 
cidents, it is an important contribu. 
tion to the history of this infamous 
period. 

Flanders’ speech on liberals and 
conservatives is a gem of an essay, 
too. His concern for our Reciprocal 
Trade agreements is timely, and the 
comments on the state of education 
should be read by every Senator as 
the 87th Congress again pursues this 
unresolved problem. 

Though my philosophy of govern- 
ment differs in several instances with 
that of the Senator, I find much of 
great interest and agreement in this 
delightful account. But nothing 
pleased me so much as the following 
paragraph, which touches on my owt 
experience as a woman member of 
this great body: 

“These social events were delight 
ful but, you very properly may ask, 
do they serve a useful place in the 
life of a Senator? They do and i 
this way: As we rise from the table 
the ladies go off with the hostess and 
the men go with the host into a sep- 
arate room where coffee is being 
served. Here the conversation gravi 
tates toward subjects of great pith 
and moment. Views and information 
are exchanged that would not come 
easily in formal visits to the office of 
the respective officials. After a hall 
hour or more of this, at the host’ 
suggestion we ‘join the ladies.’ ” 

Yes, Mr. Senator. We still have 


segregation of the sexes. 
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Who Should Control Social Welfare? 


Reviewed by Wilbur J. Cohen 


Assistant Secretary for Legislation, 
U.S. Health, Education and Welfare Department 


Welfare in America. 
By Vaughn Davis Bornet. 
Oklahoma. 319 pp. $4.95. 


WELFARE IN AMERICA is essential- 
ly a discourse on the principal ele- 
ments of public and private social 
welfare in the United States, intend- 
ed “to bring into focus issues that 
have divided our people.” The author 
treats a wide variety of subjects, and 
he draws upon what seems to have 
been a substantial number of con- 
tacts in the social welfare field. While 
it would be difficult to list all of the 
specific issues dealt with in this book, 
the principal ones are: how much 
social welfare, at what cost, how to 
finance it, under whose control and 
by what methods. 

The breadth of the book’s subject 
matter is perhaps responsible for its 
major shortcomings: The issues are 
not discussed in depth, and opinions 
and conclusions often lack supporting 
reasons or reflect inadequate under- 
standing of certain aspects of social 
welfare. Nor did I find the author’s 
examination of the subject as ob- 
jective as the dust jacket suggests it 
to be. 

Bornet seems to reflect a distrust 
of government in the social welfare 
field. Viewing voluntary social wel- 
fare and government welfare pro- 
grams as competitors or rivals, his 
chief concern about welfare patterns 
in the U.S. seems to be that the “wel- 
fare state” will replace the voluntary 
effort. It is not clear what the term 
“welfare state” means to Bornet, 
but it is clear that he believes that 
the government’s role in social wel- 
fare has been overextended. The fact 
that he finds much to criticize in the 
private. voluntary social welfare ef- 
fort does not offset the impression 
that he would like to see govern- 
ment’s role in the field cut back 


sharply. 

There is some indication that the 
author's interest in strengthening 
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voluntary social welfare is motivated 
more by a dislike for government 
efforts than by a desire for. an im- 
proved total social welfare effort. 
There is a note of disapproval in his 
statement that “Social insurance pro- 
grams have been moving into a field 
once occupied by private insurance, 
personal savings, family devotion, 
and charity.” He could have in- 
dicated that since the inception of 
our national Social Security pro- 
gram, both private insurance and 
personal savings have increased 
markedly. I do not know how one 
measures family devotion, but my 
personal observation suggests that it 
has not diminished since the be- 
ginning of Social Security, 

Several statements seem to reflect 
a misunderstanding of the nature 
and purposes of some of the pro- 
grams touched upon. The author 
argues that Social Security is not 
insurance. [| disagree most em- 
phatically. The reasons the author 
gives to support his view are some- 
what baffling. For example, he says: 
“Persons may get back far more— 
or far less—than they pay in. . . 
A further fact is that none of these 
programs has universal coverage in 
American society. This means that 
many consumers who have lacked 
‘coverage’ have for a 
footed a part of the social insurance 
bill for others through increased 
prices on things they have bought.” 
These statements are irrelevant to the 


generation 


issue. 

Bornet proceeds to describe as 
shocking the fact that in the 1940s 
and ’50s there were many aged per- 
sons who “got infinitely more out of 
their Social Security than they or 
their employers paid in.” His ex- 
position suggests that he does not 
understand, or that he would not 


have the reader understand, why this 
situation obtained, why it is entirely 
acceptable in social insurance (not 
to mention private retirement sys- 
tems), and that it has nothing to do 
with the question of whether Social 
Security is insurance. 

“Public assistance and social in- 
surance,” the author states, “par- 
ticularly in their payments to aging 
citizens, have become real competi- 
tors.” He suspects that one of the 
things likely to keep the program 
going may be the practical problem 
of job security for social workers. 
The fact is that the two programs 
serve different purposes and are not 
competitors in any real sense. And 
the author’s suspicion that social 
workers will help to keep the old-age 
assistance program going in order 
to preserve their jobs hardly stands 
up to the fact that public welfare 
officials have recommended that the 
social insurance program should be 
continuously improved as a major 
income maintenance program, with 
public assistance taking an increas- 
ingly residual role. 

The author’s reference to proposals 
to provide health insurance under the 
Old-Age, Survivors and Disability 
Insurance (OASDI) program points 
up his opinion that they are pro- 
posals for socialized medicine. I 
heartily disagree. Bornet is not, by 
any stretch of the imagination, ob- 
jective on the subject: “The move 
to bring socialized medicine to the 
nation through the back door of 
OASDI amendment is _ legitimate 
enough—if that is what the nation 
insists upon—but so grave a step 
must come after a prolonged and 
informed consideration.” This and 
similar statements do not invite con- 
fidence in the author’s grasp of the 
subject. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


ZENGAKUREN 


When faced with the array of historical in- 
accuracies and political misinterpretations in 
Lewis S. Feuer’s “A Talk with the Zenga- 
kuren” (NL, May 1), one hardly knows where 
to start in setting the record straight. The 
article could be seriously misleading for readers 
with no detailed knowledge of Japan, and I 
think that a few of the more egregious mis- 
statements should be brought to light. 

Clearly, Professor Feuer has chosen to swal- 
low the orthodox Left-wing point of view in 
describing last June’s anti-American demon- 
strations in Japan. Thus, he is capable of 
making a statement such as the following: 
ms the bases of Japanese democracy were 
strengthened by last spring’s demonstrations. 
Japan, which has never known a popular revo- 
lution against the established order, for the 
first time made its democratic will felt against 
a recrudescence of authoritarianism, and the 
Parliamentary 
parties not to have snap votes while any group 
is absent, and not to mar the Chamber with 


resultant agreement of the 


violence, is, in large measure, the consequence 
of the Zengakuren intervention.” 

First, we are confronted with a blatant in- 
accuracy. Has Feuer never heard of the re- 
current peasant revolts during the Tokugawa 
Period or the great rice riots 40 years ago? 

More important, however, are Feuer’s re- 
marks about strengthening democracy. The 
demonstrations in June 1960 were carried out 
by a violent, lawless, Left-wing minority, and 
they were directed against the parliamentary 
institution and specifically against the decision 
of a government freely elected by universal 
suffrage according to normal democratic pro- 
cedure. The demonstrators used violence in 
resisting the police in the legal execution of 
its duties. They used violence in storming 
the Diet and in making normal parliamentary 
activity impossible for some time. They used 
violence in barricading the American Ambas- 
sador and President Eisenhower’s personal rep- 
resentative outside Haneda Airport. They used 
violence in attacking the residences of the 
Prime Minister and other government leaders. 

During the entire course of these demon- 
strations the police exercised a degree of re- 
straint that would, I think, be quite incon- 
ceivable in this country or in England under 
similar circumstances. For example, when 
guarding the Prime Minister’s residence against 
a vast mob, armed with nail-studded poles and 
screaming, “Kill the traitor Kishi!” 


more Japanese vein, “Kishi, kill yourself!”), 


(or, in a 


the police put up signs saying, “Dear students 
(Gakuseisan), please do not enter these prem- 


ises.” 


Undeterred by this appeal, the demonstratos 
tore down the railings of Kishi’s house ani 
things really got out of hand. The police were 
finally ordered to use tear-gas. But before doing 
so, they announced over their loud-speakers: 
“Dear students, we are now going to explode 
tear-gas bombs. Please leave quietly.” 

To describe the demonstrators as a “mip. 
ority” should not require justification, but since 
Feuer does not mention any election figures 
(or even the fact that there are free, and fre. 
quent, elections in Japan), it is worth recall. 
ing that in the general elections last November 
(following the demonstrations and the assass- 
nation of the Socialist leader Inejiro Asanuma) 
the conservative party actually increased its 
number of seats in the Diet from 283 to 2%, 
while the Socialist parties remained at exactly 
162. So much for the implication that the 
students and their Socialist allies were in some 
way representing the democratic will of the 
people. No doubt they were representing what 
they felt should be the will of the people; but 
that is a very different matter indeed. 

Feuer’s suggestion that the Zengakuren “in- 
tervention” was largely responsible for the 
agreement not to have snap votes and not to 
mar the Chamber with violence is most dis 
ingenuously worded. Again it is necessary 0 
recall the facts. On May 19, 1960, the revision 
of the 
haustive debate in the 
during which 


Security Treaty had been under ex 
Diet for 107 days, 
every possible objection and 
quibble had been thoroughly discussed. As 4 
result of free democratic elections in 1958, in 
which one of the major issues was the ques 
tion of relations with the United States, the 
Government commanded a majority of 28 
out of 467 seats. 

The Socialists, realizing that they would be 
outvoted, showed their profound respect {ot 
the democratic system by boycotting the Die 
session and trying to disrupt the proceeding: 
by kidnapping the Speaker. Under the cir 
cumstances the Government party had a perfec 
right according to democratic procedure ! 
put the outstanding issue to the vote. Is this 
what Feuer refers to as a “recrudescence 
authoritarianism?” 

As to the violence within the Diet, this 
was deliberately and unilaterally started by the 
Socialists in their efforts to prevent a crucial 
session in which they knew that they would 
be outvoted. What they achieve 
peacefully and legally at the polls they had 
determined to achieve by the direct and illeg#! 


could not 


use of force within the Parliament building 
itself, The Government was obliged to call i 
the police to restore order and to rescue the 
Speaker from the indignity (not to say danget! 
of physical assault. Is there any other deme 
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cratic country where the government, conserva- 
tive or Socialist, would have acted differently 
under the circumstances? 

In his final paragraph Feuer, apparently 
equating the Zengakuren with the entire youth 
of Japan, says “This young generation has 
undertaken to undermine a two thousand years’ 
tradition self-denial, and one 
cannot but wish them well.” Is he trying to 
suggest that for two thousand years the subject 
classes in Japan have derived pleasure from 
being humiliated or from denying themselves? 
Like most other people in the world, the 
Japanese have until modern times been obliged 
to obey their rulers and to show them the ac- 


of masochist 


cepted marks of respect. In this respect the 
Japanese peasant of, say, the Ashikaga Period 
differed not one jot from his counterpart in 
England, Germany or Spain. 
New York City I. I. Morris 
Professor of Japanese history, 

Columbia University 


Lewis S. Feuer replies: 

My article was based on talks with several 
hundred Japanese in Tokyo, Kyoto and Hiro- 
shima: with students, textile workers, farmers, 
postal with Parliamentary 
leaders and representatives of all parties. I 
attended election rallies, students’ and workers’ 
demonstrations, and spoke to such diverse 
groups as the John Dewey Society, the Science 
of Thought Association and the International 
House Association. Everywhere’ we discussed 


workers, miners; 


the significance of last June’s demonstrations 
for the future of Japanese democracy. I find 
that my conclusions correspond with those 
drawn by able political scientists who used 
their own research methods and sources. 
Professor Morris says that the demonstra- 
tions were riots “by a violent, lawless Left- 
wing minority.” The evidence indicates, how- 
ever, that the demonstrations against the Kishi 
government were predominantly peaceful, law- 
ful and representative of the majority of the 
Japanese people. Professor Robert A. Scalapino 
of the University of California and four po- 
litical scientists of Tokyo University, in a 
study published in Far Eastern Survey (Octo- 
her, 1960), wrote: “In fact, it was a movement 
which for at least the moment incorporated 
individuals and groups covering a broader po- 
litical range than any political action group 
ever established in modern Japan.” A national 
public opinion sample on June 3, 1960, indi- 
cated that 58 per cent of the people favored 
the resivnation of the Kishi Cabinet while 
only 12 per cent supported its continuance. 
The vast majority of the demonstrators, 
moreover, felt they were acting to defend Par- 
liamentary democracy. Of the large group of 
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participating students who were adherents to 
Kishi’s Liberal Democratic party, 38.2 per cent 
said they were demonstrating for the protec- 
tion of Parliamentary institutions; 29.2 per 
cent said they were protesting specifically 
against the Kishi Cabinet; 19.2 per cent were 
protesting police actions, while only 10.6 per 
cent were demonstrating against the Security 
Treaty. In addition, eighty per cent of the 
professors at Tokyo University had endorsed 
a declaration in the previous month calling 
for the dissolution of the Diet. 

When, on June 18, 6.5 million people demon- 
strated throughout the country and 330,000 
marched to the Diet, “all was orderly,” notes 
Professor Fukuda, despite the tense atmosphere. 
Peaceful demonstration and petition are com- 
patible with democratic government; their de- 
nial is the sign of an authoritarian government. 

The outcome of last November’s elections in 
Japan was, as expected, a Liberal Democratic 
victory. This does not affect the validity of 
the opinion poll findings against the Kishi 
Cabinet: Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda prom- 
ised in the election campaign that he would 
not follow in Kishi’s footsteps. 

Morris’ account of the Kishi government's 
actions contrast sharply with that given by 
Matsumoto Shigeharu, the respected Director 
of the International House of Japan, in a 
recent issue of Japan Quarterly. Matsumoto 
writes: “Although the great majority of the 
people were fully aware that Mr. Kishi was 
not a Hitler, they did regard the true intent 
of the Kishi government and the mainstream 
faction of the Liberal-Democratic party led 
by Mr. Kishi as being to obtain ratification 
of the treaty at all costs, even though this 
destroying 
charged by the progressive elements.” 


meant ‘democracy in Japan’ as 

The violence which ensued on June 15, when 
the students trespassed on the Diet grounds, 
took place only after Right-wing hoodlums 
assailed members of the women’s associations. 
The police violence, which then extended to 
an attack on the university instructors gath- 
ered outside the Diet grounds, far exceeded 
any legitimate warrant. These events, televised 
throughout Japan, finally led to Kishi’s down- 
fall. 

I attended the judicial hearings of several 
of the student leaders arrested in the demon- 
strations. No charge was made that any “nail- 
studded poles” were used, and in the nu- 
merous photographs which were exhibited on 
the screen by the prosecutor, there was no 
evidence of such, Several women demonstrators, 
however, were still under medical treatment 
while I was in Tokyo for wounds they had 
received from Right-wing terrorists using pre- 
cisely such weapons. What stood out through- 
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out was the self-discipline which the millions 


CONTINUED 


of Japanese demonstrators showed. During the 
largest popular action recorded in Japanese 
history, in an atmosphere of anxiety and pro- 
vocation, not a single policeman was killed. 

A more democratic outlook has since emerged 
in Japanese politics. The televised debates in 
the last election between Prime Minister Ikeda 
the 
Saburo Eda and Suehiro 
remarkable 


and the leaders of Socialist and Social 


Democratic Parties, 
Nishio, 
unity in behalf of Parliamentary democracy. 
When the leaders of all the parties joined in 


were for their common 


common national mourning at the bier of the 
Asanuma, and when the Govern- 
ment on the one hand undertook to enact no 


assassinated 


measure in a rump Parliament and the Social- 
ists on the other agreed to respect the peace 
and procedure of the Parliamentary chamber, 
there was evidence of a deeper awareness of 
the meaning of democracy. 

In June 1960, the Japanese intellectuals felt 
themselves fighting the battle they should have 
fought against the militarists and bureaucrats 
of 20 years ago. that 
Kishi was Minister of Industry in the Tojo 
Cabinet of 1941, 
litical life by the American Occupation; his 
Parliamentary tacticts were always likened to 
Pearl Harbor surprises. 


Everyone remembered 


and was purged from po- 


His removal from the 
protest was a_ belated 


affirmation of the people’s desire for a Cabinet 


Premiership by mass 
that respects both the spirit and the letter of 
the Constitution. 

My characterization of the Japanese historical 
tradition as one of masochistic self-denial was 
based on well-known sources. The early Han 


chronicles, for instance, a trustworthy contem- 


porary report of Japan in the third century 


A.D., tell: “When men of the lower class 
meet a man of rank, they leave the road, and 
retire to the grass. When they address him, 


” 


they either squat or kneel .. . 

The peasant uprisings which often took place 
during the Tokugawa Period after crop failures 
usually had Moved by 
sheer hunger and the visible exploitation of 
tax collectors and village officials, the peasants 


masochist overtones. 


in isolated localities would finally rise in des- 
peration, and demand that some 
grievances be rectified. These disconnected 
local uprisings were not directed against the 
feudal social system, but looked, 


particular 


for 
Overcome 
the peasants acted in 


at most, 
a correction of “minor injustices.” 
by a feeling of futility, 
despair, not in hope. 

The demonstrations of 1960, by contrast, were 
neither local nor self-destructive. They aimed 
to influence national policy and change the 
Prime Minister. They achieved a large measure 
of their goals, and gave the Japanese people 
a sense of democratic consciousness. 
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Once before in Asian history a student move- 
ment suddenly captured the world’s attention. 
The events of May 4, 1919 in Peking were 
not unlike those of June 15, 1960 in Tokyo. 
John Dewey, who witnessed the gestation of 
the Chinese student movement, pleaded at the 
time for Americans to understand the new 
phenomenon. Despite the students’ violence, he 
“then the 


nineteen hundred and_nine- 


felt that if their spirit prevailed, 
fourth of May, 
teen, will be marked as the dawn of a new 
day.” The most precious fruit of the movement, 
he said, was the awakening of China from its 
passive state. Unfortunately, America remained 
blind at that time to the significance of the 
Chinese students’ revolt. We should not make 


the same mistake twice. 
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